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THE GOGEBIC IRON MINES. 


A Visit to the Wonderful New Iron Region in Northwest 
Wisconsin and Michigan. 


RY E. V. SMALLEY. 


One day in Chicago, last December, in a group of 
business men discussing the remarkable development 
of the Gogebic iron district in Northern Wisconsin 
and Michigan, I heard the statement made that these 
mines had produced more wealth in 1886 than did 
the gold mines of California in any one of their best 
years. The nextday, being in Milwaukee, I repeated 
this statement to President Colby, of the Wisconsin 
Central Railroad, one of the earliest movers in the 
development of the Gogebic region. He said that he 
* did not consider the assertion extravagant, taking in- 
to account the property created in mining stocks, in 
the greatly enhanced value of the ore lands and in 
the new towns that had sprung up in the region. 
This conversation confirmed a resolution to visit the 
district where wealth had been created in the depths of 
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and Penokee Range, adding the name of its western 
prolongation, is a ridge having an elevation of about 
1,200 feet above the level of Lake Superior and a 
general east and west direction. It is from twenty- 
four to thirty miles from the lake and is covered with 
a heavy growth of hardwood timber, in which the 
maple predominates. Its flanks carry a dense forest 
of pine, spruce and tamarack. The Montreal, Potato 
and Bad rivers run across it, the former being the 
boundary between the States of Wisconsin and 
Michigan, and several small streams head on its sides 
and run northward to the lake. The entire length of 
the range, from the Sunday Lake mines, the present 
limit of development on the east, to the discoveries on 
the lands of the Gogebic Syndicate on the west, is 
thirty miles, but of late ore has been found further 
east and no definite, permanent bounds for the dis- 
trict can yet be fixed. The present shipping mines 
all lie within a distance from east to west of fifteen 
miles. Another season’s work will, however, stretch 
this line of productivity to at least thirty miles. All 
the mines are on the crest or northern slope of the 
range, so that the quarter sections of land which lap 
over the range appear to contain all the ore. Indeed 








lief that it wonld be found to be a continuation of the 
productive Menominee range, in Michigan. He first 
saw the red ore in the cavities formed by the uproot- 
ing of trees in the great wind storm of 1873, which 
destroyed 45,000 acres of timber in this region. Em- 
ployed at the time at the La Pointe mine, and after- 
wards in the Marquette district, he returned again 
and again tothe Gogebic range, packing his provi- 
visions on his back for a distance of about sixty miles 
through a pathless wilderness, so strong was his faith 
that he could force the forest to give up the secret of 
its hidden wealth. It was only after six years of ef- 
fort that having made some money in the older iron 
regions he induced capitalists to join him in the de- 
velopment of his discoveries and persuaded the Mil- 
waukee, Lake Shore & Western Railroad Company, 
then building northward towards Lake Superior, to 
change its proposed route so as to run tothe Gogebic 
country and thence to the port of Ashland. Without 
a railroad development was impossible, and thus Capt. 
Moore is entitled to the double credit of discovering 
the iron deposits and securing the transportation fa- 
cilities which made it practicable to work them. The 
first operations of any magnitude were those of Pick- 
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MAP OF THE GOGEBIC AND PENOKEE MINING DISTRICT IN WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN. 


a trackless forest, with a suddenness hardly equalled 
Save in the tales of the Arabian Nights. So it came 
about that in the coldest days of the January cold 
spell three members of THE NoRTHWEST MAGAZINE 
Staff arrived at Ashland, Wisconsin, warmly housed 
1S a snug business car, for which they were indebted 
to the kindness of the Northern Pacific management. 
At Ashland we were taken in charge by Assistant 
Superintendent Hartley, of the Milwaukee, Lake 
Shore & Western Railroad, hauled up to Hurley, the 
chief town of the new mining country, and for three 
busy and interesting days we were whisked about on 
main line, branches and spurs, until every important 
mine in the district had been seen by the writer and 
sketched by the artist. In those days of climbing ore 
piles and descending into ore pits, of tramping 
through the deep snow, of talks with mine captains 
by the mouths of shafts where the big iron buckets 
went up and down, and with mine owners in their 
cosy offices, the facts presented in this article were 
Picked up. 


LOCATION AND EXTENT OF THE NEW IRON RANGE. 
The Gogebic Range, of late often called the Gogebic 





it is said that on every forty acres tract lying on the 
range fora distance of fifteen miles covering the 
present shipping mines good bodies of ore have been 
found. Some claim that the range will be found to 
reach as far as the old Marquette and Menominee dis- 
tricts on the east and to extend in definitely to the west, 
but more conservative mining men, while admitting 
that the iron formation may envelope the entire south 
shore of Lake Superior and reach around to join the 
Vermillion district on the north shore, believe that the 
rich and extensive deposits that make great paying 
mines, will not be found to go much beyond the pres- 
ent boundaries of the Gogebic and Penokee district. 


THE HONORS OF DISCOVEKY. 


Old Dick Langford, who calls himself the ‘‘Hermit 
of Gogebic Lake” and isa backwoodsman well known: 
in this region, claims to have first discovered ore on 
the Gogebic range. However this may be, the honor 
of the practical and persistent work of discovery is 
universally accorded to Capt. N. D. Moore, an exper- 
ienced mining superintendent, who began to make 
trips into the region as long ago as 1872 and who tra- 
versed repeatedly the whole Gogebic range in the be- 





ands, Mather & Co., who leased the Colby mine in 
July, 1885, and those of the Hayes Brothers, who be- 
gan work on the Germania and the Ashland at about 
the same time. Away back of all this recent history 
was old Col. Charles Whittlesey, of Cleveland, the fa- 
mous geologist and explorer, who, while engaged in 
a government survey, found iron ore in Ashland coun- 
ty as long ago as 1855. I well remember, when I was 
a young reporter on the Cleveland Herald, in 1864, 
hearing him talk enthusiastically to Editor Benedict 
of his iron discoveries in the Lake Superior country. 


CHARACTER OF THE GOGEBIC ORE. 


The ores of the Gogebic district are all soft hema- 
tites coming within the Bessemer limit. Ores rank- 
ing as Bessemer must not have more than a unit in 
thousandths of phosphorous to every unit of iron, that 
is to say that if the ores contain sixty-five per cent. of 
iron they must not contain more than .065 of phos- 
phorous. Bearing this in mind the reader will be 
able to understand how high is the grade of these Go- 
gebic ores by the following table of analyses from the 
mines producing last year: 
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TABLE SHOWING AVERAGE ANALYSIS OF ORES FROM A 
NUMBEB OF MINES, ILLUSTRATING THE UNIFORMITY OF 




















QUALITY. 
Phos- | Man- 

Mine. Iron. | Silica. phorus|ganese. 
Anvil - - - - «+ 5418] 2.16 067| 14.21 
Ashland, south vein - -| 64.50) 3.20 088 | 
Atlantic, north vein - -| 63.00) 3.44 087 
Aurora, south vein - - -| 64.70; 3.10) .081 | 
Bessemer, south vein - -| 63.27) 3.85) .086 | 
Bourne, south vein - - -| 65.00 4.14 029 
Brotherton - = = =| 68.30) 4.32 027 
Caledonia, north vein - -| 62.60 5.20 | 043 | 
Colby, south vein - - -| 60.00 2.50; 042) 5.50 
Colby, north vein - - -| 59.50 2.50 | 042 3.00 
First National - - - -| 62.38 2.58 | .088 
Germania, south vein - -| 65.00 2.95 .030 
Gogebic Iron Syndicate -| 59.01/ 2.67) 019 
Tronton, south vein 63.50 -.16 054 
Iron King, south vein - - 62.00 4.65 040 
Kakagon, south vein - 66.50 | 1.90 083 
Montreal, north vein - 66.00 1-0 028 
Nimikon, south vein - -| 63.30) 4.39 046 
Norrie, south vein - 63.60 4.95 053 
Puritan, south vein - 64.00 3.39 082 4.13 
Puritan - = = = = =| 63.40) 3.00 084 
Sunday Lake - - - -| 65.00 2.50 081 
pope or, south vein - - 64.76 5.28 050 
Trimble, south vein - - 67.70 2.60 066 








Bessemer ores are in great demand for making steel 
rails for railway use. The iron rail is now entirely 
out of date and finds no sale. Therefore the Besse- 
mer ores from which steel can be made directly with- 
out the basic process are crowding out the ores that 
are high in phosphorus. As to percentage of iron 
there are richer ores than those of this new field, but 
the Gogebic ores will average very well with those 
from the best of the older districts in this country, and 
the remarkably low cost of mining them gives them 
an additional advantage. 

DEPTH AND POSITION OF THE ORE BODIES. 


The miners on the Gogebic range speak of the ore 
deposits as lenses, meaning that they are lense-shaped, 
being widest in the middle and narrowest at the top, 
sides, and presumably at the bottom, but inasmuch as 

















the bottom has nowhere been reached this is hypoth- 
etical. 
below the surface, as a rule, with earth and a toler- 
ably heavy growth of hard wood trees above them. 
The greatest depth yet reached is in the Ashland 
mine, which has a shaft down 270 feet. The broad- 
est vein now worked is that of the Aurora, which is 
164 feet wide. The average pitch of the ore bodies 
is 65 degrees, the upper or ‘“‘hang wall” being of slate 
and the lower or ‘‘foot wall” quartzite. The proba- 
bilities are all in favor of great depth to the ore veins. 
Prof. Winchell, an eminent geologist, believes that 
they go under Lake Superior and reappear on the 
north shore again. Some of the mine owners talk of 
two parallel veins, which they name the north and 
south vein, and mark down on their maps as running 
the whole length of the Penokee and Gogebic ranges; 
others insist that there is but one vein and that the 
lenses of ore overlapping each other at places give 
the appearance of two veins, seen so distinctly at the 
Colby mine, or that there are twe fingers of the same 
lense coming up to the surface. Nine cubic feet of 
ore weigh a ton, or in other words a body three feet 


The lenses are found from two to eight feet 





men will understand, is a great advantage in the di- 
rection of cheap transportation. The Wisconsin Cen- 
tral has thrown out a branch from its main line, 
which also skirts the range and runs as far east as the 
great Colby mine, atthe town of Bessemer. This 
branch will be completed in the spring so that there 
will henceforth be competitive roads to the lake. The 
new line is called the Penokee Railroad. The Du- 
luth, South Shore and Atlantic Company has sur- 
veyed a linerunning near the iron range and striking 
the lake by branches at Ontonagon and also at Ash- 
land, and it is said to be the intention of its manage- 
ment to reach out with spur tracks fora share of the 
profitable ore traffic. Some ore goes by rail to the 
Chicago furnaces and some by rail to the furnaces at 
Black River, Wisconsin, but nine-tenths of the total 
output of the region goes to Cleveland, Ohio, by the 
lake route. The ore trains are run out on the long, 
high docks, and the ore let out of the cars without 
handling, either directly into the holds of the vessel 
or into the huge storage pockets from whence it runs 
into the barges and schooners when they are ready to 
receive it. Most ofthe vessels engaged in the ore 
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square and one foot thick. Thus it will be seen that 
one of these great veins yields an enormous quantity 
of ore before it has gone down very far into the earth. 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 


The Milwaukee, Lake Shere & Western Railroad 
parallels the range from a point considerably east of 
the present limit of development, westward as far as 
there are now producing mines and throws out numer- 
ous spurs to reach the mines. From the mining dis- 
trict it continues on west and north to the city and 
harbor of Ashland, where the great shipping docks 
are located. For nearly the whole distance from 
Hurley, in the center of the mining region to the 
docks at Ashland there isa uniform descending grade 
so that an engine can take down as many loaded cars 
as itcan bring ‘‘empties” back. This, all railroad 











trade are towed by steam barges or old-fashioned pro- 
pellers that themselves carry large ore cargoes. Sails 
are very little used save as helps to steam. Cleve- 
land is the greatest iron ore marketof the United 
States and the distributing point from which the 
Lake Superior ores are delivered for smelting to fur- 
naces in different parts of Northern Ohio and West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 
COSTS AND PROFITS OF MINING. 

It costs about $30,000 to open a mine and put in'an 
ordinary plant for taking out the ore. This includes 
the sinking of a shaft, the purchase of pumps and 
hoisting apparatus, necessary buildings, ete. A highly 
developed mine has a much more expensive outfit 
and will usually take ore from two or three or more 
openings. The $30,000 would only represent the cost 
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of making a fair beginning for profitable work. The 
expense per ton of taking out and transporting the ore 
will average about as follows: 


Royalty to owner Of land,................. .seseeeeeeeeee 50 
Rail transportation to Ashland,......................... .80 
CR ad oth Sak ons 5.65hs coed cUsesatekscAsediee 75 
Lake freight to Cleveland,. ...............ccccsseseeeed 1.50 
Commission, insurance and taxes...................... + 15 
Wath ii ccbitadivelnesds cidade $3.71 


The summer price of ore in Cleveland ranged last 
year from $5.00 to $5.50 and is now $5.75 to $6.00 per 
ton for the Gogebic output. This very moderate 
range shows better than any argument how uniformly 
good are the ores of the Gogebic region. In fact no 
lean ores are sent to market from this district and none 
that fall below the strict Bessemer standard. In some 
of the mines, where the ore is excavated from open 
pits, the cost of mining is much less than the figures 
named above. For example, it is said that the Colby, 
the greatest of the open pit mines, has taken out ore 
ata cost of less than twenty-five cents per ton. On 
the other hand the expense of working the deep shaft 
mines, where timbering costs about forty-cents. per 
ton is not less than $1.00. At the highest figure, 
however, reported by any of the mines, the profit on 
the business is a large one, and what is equally im- 
portant,‘it is a steady one, for the output of a well- 
developed iron mine can be estimated for at least two 
years in advance with approximate accuracy. 


LAKE SHIPMENTS. 


The first shipments of ore from the Gogebic region, 
after a trial lot of 1,000 tons had been sent from the 
Colby mine by rail to the Chicago furnaces, were not 
made until July, 1, 1885, the Germania being the first 
shipping mine. During the remainder of the season 
of navigation that year about 100,000 tons were shipped 
by lake from Ashland. During the season of 1886 the 
— shipments from the different mines were as fol- 
ows: 

MINE 









Ashland 
MR occ nt nas dbide doh eeindtce ckebdadteeaaee 
Brotherton 
Bessemer oP 
Colby—North ....... 
ate —— eeunses cae dacate ‘a 
= IL Ti-06. 6srns.c sa ndbieuhcdaccndacseemamaeal 1,003 
I Nod 60455 uxilsiacuitecsdtecstateete ae 10,089 
coe ee ee ARES Oe 19,734 
PR ie xins chs Lin Wedd se Uh oWeasidnds Siena md wekwacie 16,037 
,082 
26,365 
. 17,250 
7,240 
0,715 
4,105 
gi nsdics Ds xtacsiancinsdcctictend sila lene 11,843 
OME AUK whit 86 44% oecclode dt knaatieadie ol ieee 17,688 
Bsn 35 deb fi bstonscdobiapksvasenadalden Ore 16,389 
Sunday Lake 10,963 
Superior . 2,697 
Trimble .. 10,780 
Washes seas na bun bidisn Soe Sue eich Leeeie sabe cane 1,842 
eis pointe td nsutston can wisaeceen te ee 721,983 


About 100,000 tons went to market by rail during 
the year 1886. The above table of shipments must 
not be taken as indicating the producing capacity of 
the mines on the list. Many of the best among them 
did not begin taking out ore until the season was 
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nearly closed. The fact is that the de- 
velopment of the whole Gogebic region 
is so recent that with the exception of a 
few of the oldest open pit mines, the 
maximum capacity of scarcely any par- 
ticular mine can now be given. Most of 
them have not gone down far enough in 
their veins to determine how wide they 
will prove to be. All their owners know 
is that even with their present scanty 
development they have valuable proper- 
ties. 
FUTURE PRODUCTION. 


Conservative estimates of the output 
of the Gogebic mines for the year 1887 
place it at 1,500,000 tons—about double 
thatof 188€. I hear higher estimates 
made but the largest mine owners and 
most experienced men in the business 
substantially agree on the figures named. 
Now in view of this immediate doubling 
of the output, this throwing upon the 
ore market of a million and a half tons 
from a region that did not produce a 
pound two years ago, the questions 
which naturally arise are, can the present 
prices be maintained, and if not will 
there not be such a fall in ore as to make 
the business of mining far less profitable 
than it is at present? These questions 
I have asked of many men who are well 
informed on the whole subject of iron 
production and consumption in the 
United States, and the answer they all 
give is that the Gogebic ores only fill a 
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gap in the demand for an increased iron 
and steel supply caused by the growth of 
the country, the revival of industry and 
the rapid extension of the railroad sys- 
tem; and further that if there were to be 
an overproduction of ore, the ores of 
other districts that contain more phos- 
phorus and are more expensive to mine 
would be crowded out of thé market leav- 
ing the cheaply mined rich Bessemer ores 
of the Gogebic and Penokee range to 
occupy their present position both as to 
price and demand. The consumption of 
iron is increasing heavily, and it is 
certain that an additional three quarters 
of a million tons or even an additional 
million of tons from the new district are 
not going to be felt in a depressing way 
during the current year. In 1888 we 
may expect at least another half million 
tons to come outof the Gogebic and 
Penokee range and its east and west 
extensions, but that amount of ore will 
no more than meet the increasing de- 
mand of the furnaces. It is therefore 
only reasonable to conclude that the 
mine owners in the new district have as 
sure a thing in the way of a continuous 
and highly profitable business as they 
could well desire. 
OWNERSHIP, OPTIONS AND ROYALTIES. 
A few of the mining companies own 
their land in fee simple, but by far the 
greater number pay royalty to the for- 
tunate possessors of the ground where 
the ore bodies exist. The royalty ranges 
from forty to sixty cents per ton mined‘ 








CAPT. N. D. MOORE. 


and the lessees bind themselves to pay for at least 
10,000 tons a year, whether they mine as much 
or not. Lucky is the possessor of a quarter sec- 
tion of wild land that two years ago had no sale- 
value unless at the government price of two dol- 
lars and a half per acre, who through the discovery 
of ore on it by other men now pockets five, ten 
perhaps twenty thousand a year without doing any- 
thing except to sign receipts for the money. There 
are four ways of making money out of ore lands. 
First, comes the original owner who gives an option 
and getsa royalty. Second, the party taking the op- 
tion who agrees to put atleast ten men at work ex- 
ploring the land, and in case ore is found to pay a 
royalty on atleast 10,000 tons per year from the date 
that a railway gives him shipping facilities. The 
men who take options usually sell them out for from 
$10,000 to $30,000 as soon as they have found a fair 
showing of ore, the purchasers undertaking the organ- 
ization of stock companies to work the mines. Here 
comes in the third profit, which arises from the sell- 
ing of stock, the promoters of the new companies get- 
ting large blocks for their own services and enter- 
prise. Finally there is the profitin the mining oper- 
ations and in the appreciation of the stock caused by 
their successful prosecution. How great are the pro- 
fits derived from the appreciation of mining stocks 
may be seen from the following comparison in the 
prices of the stocks of fourteen of the oldest mines off 
the range in October, 1885, and September, 1886. 
Later figures are not at hand, but the comparison with 
prices of this date would make an equally favorable 
showing: 














Value Value 
Mine per Share, por Share, 
Oct., 1885. pt., 1 

Aurora - ----:- 5 aid $ 2.25 8 25.00 
Ashland - Bie ge oe ee tee 2.50 22.00 
EE we ag: a a oe ae 5.00 400.00 
Caledonia - - ene - 50 3.00 
Germama - - - - - - 1.50 11.00 
Iron King - - Ret es a 15 11.00 
ee ee ee ee 60 6.00 
Laura - - - a, Ge let a 50 8.00 
CS Lee ee eke - 25 3.50 
Montreal - - - - - - 1.00 12.00 
6) (6) ate es 60 5.00 
Northern Chief - - - - - 10.00 100.00 
Norrie - - - - Bas, ae 2.50 23.00 
Puritan - - - - . - 50 12.50 





TOWNS IN THE NEW IRON DISTRICT. 


There are three lively, prosperous towns in the new 
iron district, neither of which can yet count two years 
of growth since the trees were first cleared from its 
site and each of which had newspapers, banks, stores 
of all kinds, telephones and all the customary com- 
forts of established civilized life. Hurley, in Wiscon- 
sin, is regarded as the local metropolis of the region, 
having the big hotel, where the mining captains, the 
speculators, the explorers and the dealers in options 
and organizers of stock companies congregate. This 
hotel, the Burton House, has 125 rooms, is heated by 
steam and lighted with the incandescent electric light. 
Here guests enjoy all the comforts to be found in the 
large establishments of cities. The proprietor is E. 
K. Tarbell, formerly of the Tarbell House, Montrose, 
Penn. The building is well illustrated by the engrav- 
ing on another page. Hurley has a population of 
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8,000, and presents much the appearance of new 
and booming towns in the gold and silver min- 
_ing regions of Montana. Just across the narrow Mon- 
treal River, in the State of Michigan, isthe neighbor- 
ing town of Ironwood, with a population of 2,500. 
Six miles east of Ironwood is Bessemer, of about the 
Still further east, and about five miles 
from Bessemer, is Wakefield, with 500 people, in what 
is known as the Sunday Lake district. West of Hur- 
ley about seven miles is the town of Snider with per- 
haps 200 inhabitants, and a few miles beyond, on the 
Penokee range, where important discoveries will lead 





































THE VALLEY MINE. 


to large mining developments this year, the town of 
Benjamin has been laid out ready for the spring’s in- 
flux of population. In the entire region containing 
the towns named there are to-day at least 15,000 peo- 
ple, and it is safe to predict that there will be 25,000 
by next fall. Three or four large producing mines 
support a town, and as the range is further developed 
from both ends of the present producing districts 
more towns will spring up. 
THE PRINCIPAL MINES. 

A description of all the mines that have been opened 
upon the Gogebic range would form too tedious a cata- 
logue to interest the general reader. Mention will be 
made here only of such as are typical in their charac- 
ter or by reason of their large output merit special at- 
tention. 

The greatest of the open pit mines is the Colby, at 
Bessemer which, starting in on a level upon the side 
of a hill has now two enormous excavations, the south 
mine being from 140 to 156 feet wide and 150 feet 
deep, and the north mine from 30 to 60 feet wide and 
about 100 feet deep. The engraving shows the south 
vein, and is made from a photograph taken last fall, 
when the pit was not nearly as deep asat present. It 
shows very well, however, the enormous size of the 
ore body, which extends the entire width of the exca- 
vation. This mine has already made three fortunes, 
one for the Colby brothers, of Milwaukee, its owners, 
another forthe lessees and a third for Capt. Sellwood, 
the superintendent, who has a contract to take out 
the ore at a fixed rate per ton. a. 

The Aurora, near Ironwood, recently purchased by 
a syndicate, at the head of which is the firm of Moore, 
Benjamin & Co., is one of the greatest productive 
mines of the district. It is also an open pit mine, but 
five working shafts have recently been put down for 
the more rapid development of the property. The 
ore body is 164 feet wide, and it is stated that the 
drifts and cross cuts have brought into sight at least 
1,000,000 tons of are. The output of this mine, will, 
it is believed, reach 250,000 this year. The surface 
improvements, machinery, equipments, etc., are first 








class and everything is in complete order above and 
below ground for the year’s operations. 

The Norrie mine, just west of the Aurora, is down 
180 feet and is working from three shafts on an ore 
body from 40 to 130 feet wide. It is owned by the 
Metropolitan Iron and Land Co., and its heavy output 
goes to Cleveland and in part to the furnaces of the 
North Chicago Rolling Mill Co. Its estimated output 
with that of its neighbor, the East Norrie, for 1887 is 
200,000 tons. E. C. Pope, whose advertisement appears 
on another page is the Cleveland agent for this mine. 

The Ashlend lies between the towns of Hurley and 
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The Germania, belonging to the same firm, is sepa- 
rated from the Ashland only by the forty acres tract 
of the Minnewawa, and is also one of the deep mines, 
its shaft being down about as far as the deepest shaft 
of the Ashland. The deep shafts of these two mines 
have done a service to the mining interests of the 
whole region by demonstrating that the ore bodies 
improve in quality and increase in width the lower 
down they are opened. The Germania shipped 20,- 
000 tons last year and will ship at least 75,000 this 
year. The output of the Ashland was 74,000 tons 
in 1886 and is estimated as high as 150,000 for 1887. 
The Ashland ore is the richest of any produced in 
large quantities on the range, the average of the car- 
go shipments being iron, 64.67; phosphorus, .040. 
The ownership of an important group of mines, in- 
cluding the Valley, the Tontine and the Frst National, 
the Blue Jacket and the Bonnie, lying in the most 
productive section of the Gogebic range, between the 
Aurora on the west and the Colby on the east, is 
chiefly in the hands of John E. Burton and his asso- 
ciates. Mr. Burton, whose home is at Geneve Lake, 
Wisconsin and whose business office is in Milwaukee, 
was one of the first men to show faith in the new dis- 
coveries by investing capital in them and devoting his 
energies to their development. He has reaped a rich 
reward for his activity and foresight, having recently 
sold his half interest in the Aurora mine for $600,000, 
and having many valuable properties still in his pos- 
session. ‘These mines above named have their shafts 
down in good ore bodies, and have drifts and cross 
cuts run, machinery in place and all preparations 
made to go upon the shipping list as soon as spur 
tracks are putin by the railroad in the spring. The 
Iron King mine, a well-developed property between 
the Aurora and the Pabst on the west and the Bonnie 
on the east, is also one of the Burton mines. It 
sent to market 30,000 tons of ore last year, although 
but partially opened, and with the work done this 
winter is counted on for at least 100,000 tons this 
year. It has three shafts down in a vein of clean, 
high grade ore, 60 feet wide. 
The Anvil, also a Burton property, lies east of Be 
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A PIT IN THE IRON KING MINE. 


Ironwood, and ranks as the most systematically de- 
veloped shaft mine on the range. Ithas three work- 
ing shafts down, one of which, 270 feet deep, is the 
deepest of any in the district. Two more shafts are 
being sunk. The ore vein has been explored for a 
length of 2,600 feet, and has a width of from 50 to 
175 feet. The timbering is done with great care and 
all operations are conducted with a view to the long 
life of the mine as a great paying property. The 
Aurora is the property of the Hayes brothers, who re- 
cently refused, acco .ding to current report, $1,000,000 
for it. Our engraving shows the surface improvements. 





semer and is separated from the Colby by the Palms 

It has developed an ore body 47 feet wide, has three 
shafts down and levels run, and two plants oi machin- 
ery in place. It will go upon the shipping list early 
this season. 

The Puritan mine, situated between the Blue 
Jacket and the Ironton, has developed into one of the 
largest and best mines on the Gogebic Range in width 
of vein and richness of product. It is now worked as 
an open pit mine and shows a vein about 75 feet in 
clean high grade Bessemer ore. 

West of Hurley and its near mines, whose derricks 
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look down into the town, lie two valuable mines be- 
longing to Moore, Benjamin & Co., the senior mem- 
ber of the firm, it is hardly necessary toexplain, being 
Capt. N. D. Moore, the famous explorer of the range. 
These arethe Nimikon and the Kakagon. The Nim- 
ikon, a mile from Hurley, is in excellent shape for 
heavy operations, having three shafts working and 
three more being opened. The shafts already sunk 
and equipped with machinery, with their connecting 
levels open up 1,400 feet in length of the vein. In 
the estimates for the output of the current year this 
mine is down for 75,000 tons, and it is more likely to 
exceed than to fall below that figure. 

The Kakagon is the neighboring mine on the 
west, and has thus far been worked as an open pit 
mine, on a vein from 25 to 50 feet wide, which has 
been explored for a distance of 1,600 feet. The 
width steadily increases as the mine goes down. 
With the preparations made this winter for further 
development the Kakagon may be estimated as having 
a capacity of 100,000 tons of ore for the present 
year. Illustrations of both these mines from the 
sketches of our special artist accompany this article. 

The Atlantic is the most westerly mine 
upon the range that has been developed 
to the extent of taking out ore in con- 
siderable quantities. It is one of the 
Moore, Benjamin & Co., mines and runs 
as high as 64 per cent. in iron and as 
low as .037 in phosphorus. It will ship 
about 40,000 tons this season. Near 
the Atlantic are a number of new and 
promising mines controlled by the same 
firm—the Bourne, which has its heavy 
shipping machinery in place and a shaft 
145 feet deep, and will take out atleast 
20,000 this season, and the Moore, Em- 
ma, Unjon and Caledonia, in which 
Cleveland and Pittsburg iron men are 
largely interested, and which are being 
developed as rapidly as possible, with 
excellent showings. 

The Montreal, largely owned by Cleve- 
land parties, is the great open pit mine 
of the western end of the range. The 
body of ore which has been stripped and 
opened up is 95 feet wide by 450 feet in 
length. The first shipments were only 
made in September last, so that the mine 
had no chance to demonstrate its ca- 
pacity in the shipping list for 1886. 
It is now so thoroughly opened that its 
superintendent is confident that he will 
be able to take out at least 150,000 tons 
during 1887. (See illustration.) 

The fronton mine, situated about a 
mile and a half west of Bessemer, ranks 
among the most valuable properties on 
the range, and belongs to the Pence & 
Snider Company, of Minneapolis. It 
was developed as an open pit mine last 
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season, and shipped 17,000 tons after the middle: of 
July. Its capacity has since been greatly enlarged by 
shafts and levels, and by further stripping on the 
main pit and at the date this is written there are 
fully 75,000 tons of ore in sight for next season’s 
operations. Our illustration shows a tunnel run in 
on a side hill and communicating with the pit at its 
further end; also a group of men putting down a deep 
shaft, following the foot wall formation. 
THE PENCE & SNIDER PROPERTIES. 

Besides the Ironton, whichis described in our list 
of the most important shipping mines of last season, 
the Pence & Snider Company, of Minneapolis, own 
a long list of other valuable mining properties. It is 
somewhat remarkable that while Minneapolis men 
are largely interested in the Gogebic developments 
and have made a great deal of money from them, no 
St. Paul names are found among the mines or 
mine owners. The officers of the Pence & Snider 
Company are Samuel P. Snider of Minneapolis, Presi- 
dent, John W. Pence, of Minneapolis, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Alex J. Trimble of Hurley, Secretary and 
Treasurer. Their mines are the Ironton, the Ama- 
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JOHN E. BURTON, 


zon, the Minnewawa, the Pence, the Trimble, the 
Father Hennepin, the Snider and the old Nokomis, 
and they are also the controlling factors in the Go- 
gebic Realty and Iron Company and the Pence & 
Snider Development Company, which two last corpo- 
rations are heavy owners of mineral lands on the Go- 
gebic and Penokee ranges. Worthy of special men- 
tion are the Trimble mine, which adjoins the Mon- 
treal and was on the shipping list last year, and 
from which 75,000 tons are expected this year, and 
the Minnewawa, a new mine, from which, by rea- 
son of its location between the Ashland and the Ger- 
mania, great things are anticipated. The Father 
Hennepin, which joins the famous Montreal on one 
side, and has been developed since the close of last 
season’s shipment, will probably equal the record of 
the Trimble this year. 
THE SUNDAY LAKE DISTRICT. 

The furthest development last season of working 
mines at the eastern end of the range was made in 
the vicinity of Sunday Lake, about six miles east of 
Bessemer, andadjoining the new town of Wakefield. 
Here the Brotherton, Sunday Lake and Iron Chief 
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mines were opened up and commenced ship- 
ping ore with good results in the way of imme- 
diate profit and large prospects for future 
operations. Additional shafts have been sunk 
this winter on each of these properties to in- 
crease their output. The Sunday Lake has a 
shaft down 140 feet from which a level has 
been driven 385 feet through a vein of clean 
ore 27 feet wide. There are two other shafts 
down 190 feet, which show increasing width. 

Just east of these excellent properties are 
the George Washington and Phenix mines, 
owned principally in Ashland, in which R. 8. 
Harrison, George H. Hopper and Donohue & 
Higby are interested. The test pits sunk last 
fall on these properties discovered good bodies 
of clean ore and the mines are being prepared 
for working this season, with every prospect 
of being as successful as their immediate neigh- 
bors. 

NEAR GOGEBIC LAKE. 

The great excitement caused in iron circles 
by finding such minesas the Colby, Ashland, 
Montreal, etc., drew attention of investors al- 
most entirely westward towards the Penokee 
Range, leaving the great stretch of country 
east of Sunday Lake, on the Gogebic Range 
almost wholly undeveloped. A few scattering 
options were worked in a feeble manner and 
the vein was not located until recently and by 
Ashland parties who have donea great deal 
of work and expended large sums of money. 

The three mines mentioned above which are 
shipping ore from the east of Sunday Lake, 
the Brotherton, Sunday Lake and Iron Chief 
mines are all producers of a fine grade of soft 
hematite which speaks volumes for this part of 
the range. The explorations carried forward 
east of these mines are showing a continuance of the 
veins towards Gogebic Lake. Several very fine finds 
have recently been made in sections 11 and 12 in 
town 47, range 45, sections 18,17 and 16; town 47, 
range 44, sections 19, 20 and 21; town 47, range 43; 
which places this portion of the range, beyond a doubt, 
as one of the fine ore producing localities where, in a 
very short time the railroads will be extended and 
mines that are now being explored and developed will 


. be extended and mines that are now being explored 


and developed willbe added to the list of shippers. 

Township 47 may soon be placed in the front rank 
as an iron producer for such mines as the Ashland 
and Colby on the west, and the Republic on the east, 
show that it is not unreasonable to expect the inter- 
vening space must contain more of the same kind of 
ore, when some lucky explorer may reveal the now 
hidden wealth. 

THE WATERSMEET DISTRICT. 


It has become a well defined theory among scien- 
tific as well as practical mining men that the Goge- 
bic Range is the westward extension of the Marquette 
and Menomonee Ranges. The Marquette Range is 
well defined and developed from the city of Mar- 
quette on Lake Superior westward as far as Michi- 
gamnee and Republic. Beyond this point to the 
westward for several miles very promising explora- 
tions are being made. The North range from the 
Gogebic where it appears to branch near Sun- 
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day Lake, without doubt, 
extends eastward to- 
ward the western explor- 
ations on the Marquette 
Range. This indicates an 
unbroken range or belt of 
iron bearing country be- 
tween these two ranges; 
which in this sense seem 
to be but one. The Men- 
omonee Range is developed 
westward from Escanaba, 
on Lake Michigan, to Iron 
River, Iron County, Michi- 
gan. From here to near 
Marinesco on the Gogebic 
Range there isa gap; but 
itis generally believed that 
all that is needed to make 
this an ore producing 
district is intelligent ex- 
ploration. Mr. A. A. Hos- 
kin of Milwaukee who is 
associated with S. K. 
Wambold of Appleton, 
Wisconsin, under the firm 
name of Hoskin & Wam- 
bold was the first to enter 
into this gap. Their ex- 








SOUTH PIT OF THE COLBY MINE. 





RAILROAD. 


plorations discovered a belt of magnetic attrac- 
tion over a mile long from east to west lying 
close to and alongside of the village of Waters- 
meet. The attraction here is of very unusual 
strength. So it was determined about the first 
of last December to commence explorations for 
the ore. A crew of men have since been at 
work under the supervision of W. A. Gray. 
Several shafts on the different properties are 
now in process of sinking. The deepest one is 
50 feet deep. It has passed through a large 
and perplexing layer of quick sand. This is 


’ now safely passed however. Good float ore is 


now beingly constantly discovered. The water 
and everything about the shaft indicates to ex- 
perienced miners that at Watersmeet there is 
certain to be opened up one of the most impor- 
tant districts of the famous Gogebic Range. 
The Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, as well 
as the Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western runs 
directly through this property. Shipments will 
be made directly through Escanaba, saving 
greatly in way of expense of transportation. 
Mr. Hoskin is the pioneer of this district. Mr. 
Wambold is charged with the general super- 
vision of the outside interests of the firm. The 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway has 300 men 
at work building the road through from Iron 
River to Watersmeet; thus giving direct east- 
ern shipping access to Escanaba. 

AT THE WEST END. 

Atthe west, or Penokee end of the new iron 
range are many important mining properties 
to be reached in the spring by the Penokee 
branch of the Wisconsin Central Railroad. A 
great deal of exploration has been done here 





THE COLBY MINE WHEN FIRST OPENED. 


and the fact that the iron veins are] prolonged far beyond 
the last mine westward that shipped,ore in 1886 is fully es- 
tablished. Among the most valuable properties in this dis- 
trict is what is known as the Ryan, owned by W. J. Ryan, 
of Houghton, Michigan, which includes the whole of sec- 
tion 11, township 45 and adjoins the Atlantic on the west. 
On the east 80 of this tract a pit has been sunk in ore and 
on the next 80 there are two pits down in ore; one of them 
ata depth of 35 feet showing a width of 38 feet of very 
clean ore, of high Bessemer standard. The show for prof- 
itable mining is one of the best on the range. 


THE GOGEBIC IRON SYNDICATE PROPERTIES. 


Still further west the Gogebic Iron Syndicate has acquired 
title to 2,092 acres of land, lying mainly between Tyler’s 
Forks on the west, and Potato River on the east and ex- 
tending for a distance of five miles along the Penokee 


Range. 


The new railroad traverses the entire property and 


will give shipping facilities to all the mines that may be 
opened upon it. There are 27 mining options included in 
this property, of which nine have been sold at $20,000 each. 
No more are offered for sale, the policy of the syndicate 
being to reserve the remainder for its own working. The 
placing of the stock of this important corporation was chief- 
ly the work of Moore, Benjamin & Co., of Milwaukee, and 
Hussey, Hoyt & Co., of Cleveland, who began their opera- 
tions last June by taking a party of capitalists to the range 
that they might satisfy themselves of its value. The hold- 
ers of syndicate stock are mainly prominent iron men of 
Cleveland, Pittsburg and other cities, and the 250 stockhold- 
ers in the company are said to represent an aggregate of 
more millions of capital than can be found inany other iron 


company in the world. The Syndicate property has} been 
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xplored sufficiently to prove that there are excellent 
bodies of ore on at least nineteen of the options and 
next season willsee a number of mines worked. The 
new town of Upson, where the railroad crosses the 
—_ River, is in the center of the Syndicate’s 
ands. 

The Gogebic Iron Syndicate has elected the follow- 
ing directors for the ensuing year: N. D. Moore, 
Hurley, S. V. Harkness, W. P. Thompson, John 
Huntington, J. V. Painter, W. B. Hale, Geo. Hoyt, 
H. P. Hussey, C. C. Ruthrauff, Cleveland, 0.; A. S. 
Upson, Unionville, Conn; H. P. Ford, Pittsburg, 
Pa. The officers this year are President, N. D. Moore; 
Vice-President, John Huntington; Secretary, C. C. 
Ruthrauff; Treasurer, W. B. Hale. Executive Com- 
mittee, N. D. Moore, John Huntington, W. P. Thomp- 
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THE ASHLAND MINE. 


son, J. V. Painter, W. B. Hale and C. C. Ruthrauff. 
DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PENOKEE RANGE. 


From the time of Chas. Whittlesey’s explorations 
in 1849 and subsequently the portion of the Penokee 
Range between Tyler’s Park and Penokee Gap has 
been regarded by leading geologists and practical 
miners as one of the most promising fields of all the 
great Lake Superior mineral region. This conclusion 
was arrived at for the reason that here was the most 
distinct and palpable out-cropping on the entire range, 
anda more clearly defined Huronian formation than 
anywhere else. The geologists especially have always 
held out for this}locality as being the best and rich- 
eston the range. Messrs. Chamberlin, Wright, and 
others connected with the Wisconsin survey, compared 


THE GERMANIA MINE. 
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the ore found here with that mined from the richest 
portion of the Marquette range, and found them very 
similar; they called this variety ‘‘a hard specular 
hematite,” and considered it much superior to the soft 
hematites. Its higher market price to-day sufficiently 
confirms their opinion. Strange to say, only recently 
have any systematic developments been made on this 
portion of the range; but these, by men who have the 
courage of their convictions, yet well known for care- 
ful, conservative business methods. Angus Smith, 
the well-known Milwaukee millionaire is heavily in- 
terested there; but the most enterprising spirit to 
identify himself with the locality, is James L. Gates, 
formerly of Neillsville, now of Milwaukee. Mr. Gates 
has four properties between Tyler’s Fork and Peno- 
kee Gap, situated right in the heart of the ore belt as 
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indicated by the geological survey. 
These are called the Aetna, the Breed, 
the St. Louis and the New Hampshire, 
and each one is an eighty-acre location. 
Upon each of them he is expending 
money for straight and systematic min- 
ing. Heis moving ahead in somewhat 
the same fashion pursued by the owners 
of the Ashland and Norrie properties be- 
fore him; namely, making no effort to 
sell stock or create a boom, but quietly 
prosecuting the work of development, to 
bring all the properties into shipping 
condition. Within a few weeks he has 
been rewarded by finding on two of 
these properties, fine bodies of justsuch 
‘chard speculare hematite,” as found by 
the geologists and described by them 
years ago. This ore assays over 60 per 
cent. in metallic iron, as taken from a 
depth of only seven feet from the sur- 
face; and it improves greatly with depth. 
Mr. Gates believes that he will ship no 
small amount of ore next summer. Mr. 
Gates isalso one of the largest stock- 
holders in the United Iron and Land 
Syndicate, a company which owns 16,- 
000 acres of land in Ashland County, a 
considerable portion of it located on the 
range. Besides, Mr. Gates owns thous- 
ands of acres of timbered lands in the 
northern part of Wisconsin. 


MINING NOTES. 


Through the firm of Hussey, Hoyt & 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, nearly two 
millions of dollars of capital have been 
invested in the Gogebic iron region dur- 
ing the past year. The members of 
this firm are H. P. Hussey, Geo. Hoyt, 
W. B. Hale and C. C. Ruthrauff. Cleve- 
land is the greatest iron ore port in the 
world, with the exception of Bilbas, in 
Spain, and fully three quarters of the 
Lake Superior iron interests are owned 
by Cleveland capital. Nearly two mil- 
lions of tons of ore were received on the 
Cleveland docks during the past sum- 
mer. 








Billings, Sheldon & Co., proprietors 
of the Gogebic Mining Exchange, 84 
Washington Street, Chicago, do a gen- 
eral business in mining properties, mak- 
ing a specialty ,jof Gogebic stocks. In 
order to serve efficiently the interests of 
their customers they have in their em- 
ploy a skillful mining expert who is kept 
constantly on the Gogebic range to in- 
form the firm from day to day of all new 
developments. This information is for 
the benefit of the patrons of the ex- 
change. The firm is in a position to 
promote all legitimate mining enter- 
prises and to offer first-class investments 
to capitalists in mining properties, tim- 
ber lands and ranches. 





Wolcott, Wadleigh & Co., Stillman 
Block, Minneapolis, deal in Gogebic 
mining stocks, and handle first-class 
mining properties. They list as their 
special stocks those of the Aurora, the 
Iron King, the Montreal, the Ashland, 
the Puritan, the Blue Jacket, the Sni- 
der, and many others. 





In Ashland the firm of Noble, Mc- 
Lennan & Co., deal in Gogebic stocks 
and ore lands. They are also interested 
in in the new discoveries in the South or 
Mesembria range, about twenty miles 
south of the Penokee range. The ore 
found there is hard specular hematite. 
There has not yet been sufficient explor- 
ation to fully establish the value of these 
recent discoveries but many experienced 
iron men have strong faith in them, and 
a number of companies have been 
formed to open mines. 





Ashland is an active market for Go- 
gebic iron stocks, a fact that speaks 
strongly in their favor as an investment, 
for the reason that the people of that 
town are well informed as to the value 
of the great mineral deposits lying 
close to their doors. Messrs. Thayer & 
Co., whose advertisement appears in 
another page, deal in mining stocks and 
properties on the Gogebic, Penokee 
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range and also on the newly explored Messembria 
range. 

Messrs. G. E. Tarbell & Co., (see advertisement) 
have large mining interests ahd deal in the stocks of 
many of the most successful mining eompanies in 
New York, Boston, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Buffalo 
and other cities. They are well posted on all matters 
concerning the range, Mr. Tarbell being himself one 
of the solid men of the region and closely associated 








ground upon the cars. In some will be seen the 
working of the open pit mines, with their dericks and 
cranes and in others those of the deeper mines, where 
upon the surface nothing is seen of the ore bodies, 
and where the laden buckets or “skips” are hoisted 
up the shafts and dumped into little cars, which run 
along the high ‘‘skip ways’ to the stock pilesor to 
the larger cars that take the ore to Ashland docks. 
A clear map of the mining region introduces the ar- 





DISTANT VIEW OF PORCUPINE MOUNTAINS FROM BESSEMER. 


with John E. Burton in its development. His first 
investment in Gogebic stocks, made on Mr. Burton’s 
judgment, is said to have netted him over 800 per cent. 
profit. 


Our Illustrations. 


The mining pictures which accompany this article 
are mainly from sketches made upon the spot by our 
special artist, John Passmore. They show quite 
clearly the methods of getting the ore from the 
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ticle and shows the geography of the country, the 
railway lines and the relation of the near lake port 
of Ashland to the Gogebie region. Another map de- 
picts the iron mange and shows the location of all the 
principal mines. 

Our portraits are all of men prominently concerned 
in the development of the new mining district. 
They include Capt. Moore, the discoverer of the 
riches of the Gogebic range and his business partners, 
Col. Benjamin and Mr. Bates, of the firm of Moore, 
Benjamin & Co., John E. Burton, one of the largest 
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mine owners and the enterprising promoter of the 
town of Hurley, Chas. L. Colby, president of the 
Wisconsin Central Railroad and principal owner of 
the famous Colby mine; the Hayes Brothers, owners 
of the Ashland and Germania mines, two of the most 
valuable properties on the range; G. E. Tarbell, an 
active man in all matters concerning the development 
of Gogebic interests and an organizer of successful 
companies, H. A. Tuttle, of Tuttle, Oglebay & Co., a 


IRONTON MINE. 


representative iron man in Cleveland, the greatest 
iron market in this country and also largely interested 
on the range, and A. A. Hoskins, a leading mine 
owner, who is pushing the development of the pro- 
ducing district eastward and seeking to connect it 
with the old districts of the upper peninsula of Mich- 
igan. 

Our landscape pictures comprise a handsome sketch 
of Lake Gogebic, from which the new iron district 
takes its name, of the Porcupine Mountains, a range 
lying between the mining country and Lake Superior. 
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Iron Mines and Iron Stocks! 


TIMBER AND MINERAL LANDS, 
OPTIONS, ETC. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. | HURLEY, WIS. 
Office, 408 Milwaukee Street Office, Burton House. 





Correspondents in New York, Chicago, Clevelamd, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Buffalo, 


and many other places. 





We carry onan independent business as General Brokers and Dealers, handling all of the MERITORIOUS STOCKS 


for the entire Gogebic Range, and are not allied with or tied up to any faction or interest, and can therefore give 


unbiased reports concerning any properties on the Range. 


WA7 eS aur and Sell. 


m 





OUR OBJECT «© he eh Co ron Sects At the Lowest Cash Price 
of the country, and to sell Gogebic Iron Stocks procuring THE HIGHEST MARKET PRICE for same for all 


parties wishing to dispose of their holdings. To this end we invite correspondence with people either wishing to buy 


or sell Mining Stocks or mineral property. 


* 
> 





We not only promise all of our customers HONEST DEALING, but 


Gueremntes Delivery 





or any of the properties. 








of all Stocks sold and are a glad to furnish any information concerning the Range 
Gr. dak. ‘DAs GS CRD. 
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A NEW REGION FOR TOURISTS AND FISHERMEN. 


The Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western Railroad’s 
Line Through Northern Wisconsin and 
Michigan. 


In the article in this number of Tue NorTHWEsT 
the important relations of the Milwaukee, Lake Shore 
& Western Railroad tothe newly developed iron 
region is fully described. There is another feature 
of this road that deserves special notice—its attrac- 
tions for tourist travel and for out-door recreation 
amid woods and waters. It has opened up a new 
forest and lake country, which was almost unknown 
before its rails penetrated the great northern wilder- 
ness which covers much of Northern - Wisconsin and 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. In this wilderness 
are found alabyrinthian multitude of lakes, swarm- 
ing with fish, and embowered in the green solitudes 
of the primeval woods. Many swift, cold trout 
streams course through it, there are agreeable altern- 
ations of hill and vale, and the whole region is invit- 
ing to the explorer and the summer pleasure seeker, 
who wants to put on a flannel shirt, get close to 
mother nature for time and have the pleasant feeling 
that he is out of the old, beaten paths of travel. For 


camping parties there is wide choice of lakes, clear. 


streams and beautiful waterfalls, and the busy world 
ean be forgotten, save when itis necessary to think 
of supplies and mails, when the railway station is re- 
membered as a good thing to have close at hand. For 
people who prefer to look on nature in her wilder 
moods from the shady porch of a good hotel there are 
excellent accommodations at several of the most at- 
tractive resorts. 

Leaving Milwaukee, the road, asits name indicates, 
first follows the lake shore, giving the traveler now a 
glimpse and now a wide outlook over the blue waters 





of the great inland sea. Sheboygan 
is the first large town reached. Itis 
situated on a high plateau looking 
out upon the lake and is the seat of 
active manufacturing industries. Of 
late yearsit has become famous for 
its dairy products, taking the sweep- 
stakes prize for cheese at the New Or- 
leans Exposition. “Twenty-five miles 
further north is Manitowoc, also a 
lake port, with picturesque surround- 
ings. Here the railroad turns west- 
ward into the interior of Wisconsin 
and after forty miles run through a 
handsome farming country reaches 
Appleton, an important manufactur- 
ing town, with 12,000 people, situ- 
ated on the Fox River, which affords 
with its falls a great water power. 
Appleton, with its handsome, shaded 
streets and drives, its mills and fac- 
tories and its university, is well 
worth a visit. 

An hour’s ride north of Appleton 
brings the tourist to the frontier of 
farming settlement and he can see 
how civilization advances its skir- 
mish lines of isolated farms and 





lumbering camps into the 
wilderness. This is nota 
gloomy, forbidding wil- 
derness, by any means, but 
a verdant, flowery one, 
whose odorous nooks and 
rippling brooks invite to 
repose or recreation, ac- 
cording to the disposition 
of the visitor, fitting in 
with the moods of all tired 
refugees from city streets 
and business cares. As a 
fishing resort it is most of 
all famous. The lakes are 
almost countless and the 
only ones that have been 
fished at allare those lying 
close to the track. The 
tourist has only to walk 
two or three miles through 
the woods to find absolutely 
virgin waters, where he 
and his comrades may be 
the first to cast a line. 
Last summer some of the 
fishing parties caught such 
quantities of bass and mus- 
calonge that they burned 
them on the shore of the 
lake to get rid of them and 
not to let them taint the 
air or water by their decay. 
The best known of the 
fishing resorts are the 
Eagle Waters, a group of 
lakes reached from Eagle 
River station, and famous 











for black bass; Lake Gc- 
gebic, where black bass; 
and the small and large- 
mouthed muscalonge are 
abundant and Watersmeet, 
where trout fishermen most 
resort, to fish in Duck 
Creek, and the Ontonagan 
River. There are good ho- 
tels at all these points. 
Island Lake is entirely 
fresh fishing ground, 
opened by a road cut 
through the woods this 
winter from State Line 






























HOTEL AND COTTAGES, LAKE GOGEBIC. 





FALLS ON LITTLE BLACK RIVER. 






































































station by the enterprise of the railroad company; 
the distance from the station is twelve miles. Go- 
gebic Lake is a noble body of water fifteen miles in 
length, surrounded by dense forests and fed by spark- 
ling streams. It is reached by an hour’s drive over a 
good road from the station, and is the central resort 
of the region. Its elevation is 2,000 feet above the 
level of Lake Superior, and this altitude, with its for- 
rest surroundings makes the air singularly pure and 
invigorating. The hotel has accommodations for 
100 guests. 

All tourists who visit these new regions should 
make Ashland one of their objective points. There 
they will find one of the largest summer hotels in the 
West, standing on a high plateau overlooking the 
whole of the lovely bay of Chequame- 
gon, and affording distant views of 
the open lake between bold, wooded 
islands. At this hotel, which bears 
the name of the bay, people from 
many cities and states are met, and 
an agreeable social life can be en- 
joyed, varied with the pleasures of 
rowing and yachting and with ex- 
cursions to Washburne, Bayfield, the 
Apostle Island and to the quaint old 
village of La Pointe, with its pictur- 
esque mingling of Indians and 
French Canadian population. In 
this ancient haunt of fur traders and 
Jesuit missionaries itis easy for the 
traveller to realize the life of the old 
days described in Parkman’s histor- 
ies, when the trappers, the Cowre- 
urs dessbois, the zealous missionaries 
and the Chippeway Indians were 
the only human inhabitants of the 
shores of Lake Superior. 

It would be hard to find anywhere 
in the United States a line of the 
same length that offers so many 
striking attractions for summer 
travel as the M. L.S. & W. Rail- 
road, reaching, as it does, the beau- 
tiful and busy cities of Northern 
Wisconsin, the shores of Lake 
Michigan, the pineries and new 
farming settlements, the lake region, 
with its trout streams, its black bass 
and muscalonge fishing grounds, and 
its picturesque waterfalls and syl- 
van retreats; the wonderful new iron 
mining districts, where towns have 
sprung up like Jonah’s gourd and 
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wealth has been created with magical rapidity under 
the touch of enterprise, and finally the cool, breezy 
shores of that great fresh-water sea, Lake Superior. 

Tourists wishing fuller information about this 
new and healthful summer play-ground are advised 
to write for a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Midsummer Wan- 
derings in Northern Wisconsin and Michigan,” 
to Chas. V. McKinlay, General Passenger Agent, 





to civilize and Christianize the Turk seems to have 
been a failure.—Norristown Herald. 


NO POOR IN DAKOTA. 


A Dakota exchange refers to the rather significant 
fact that the abjectly poor are conspicuous in Dakota 
by their absence. There is especial reason for, this 








numerous trials and contingencies which must be 
met in a new country, and they are prepared to meet 
them with the stout heart whose possession is half 
the battle. Dakota offers a comfortabte home for all 
who are willing toework and to work hard, if need be, 
to secure it, but she has no room for drones, and peo- 
ple of that sort are made to understand it. She is 
willing to help those who are anxious to help them- 












LAKE GOGEBIC. 


selves, but it is ju cious in her cordiality. She pre 

sents boundless possibilities to those who have faith, 
courage and willing hands, and as they who come 
within her borders generally possess those essential 
qualities, she numbers but few upon whom the blight 
of extreme poverty rests. —St. Paul Globe. 


undeniable fact. The people who goto Dakota are 
for the most part those who have the will and energy 
to achieve success even if they are not blessed with a 
goodly portion of this world’s goods. They have not 
made the venture of building up a home and a car- 
eer in the great territory without well considering the 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western Railroad, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 











“Turks never drink intoxicating liquors, never 
abuse animals, are polite to women and invariably 
kind to children.” The efforts of the missionaries 
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We handle only first-class property, which has passed the most careful examination of the best experts in the 
country. We are not anxious enough to do business to touch any stocks or property where we can see the least 
chance of a loss to our customers. We will gladly give you any information at our command in regard to any 
property on the Gogebic Range. These mines are commanding attention from first-class parties who have never 
been known to deal in mines before. Large fortunes have been made during the past year and not a loss has been 
reported yet. A visit to the mines will convince the most skeptical. _ wary 

Among the properties that we handle and of which we have given a thorough personal examination and for 
which we can assure our patrons of a brilliant future are the 


ATLANTIC, BOURNE, CALEDONIA, EMMA, GOGEBIC SYNDICATE, 
KAKAGON, MOORE, MINNEWAWA, NIMIKON, PURITAN, PENCE, 
UNION, AND UNITED IRON AND LAND SYNDICATE. 


The ore of these mines is the hematite which makes the only fine Bessemer Steel, and the demand for Bessemer is 
increasing 500 per cent. every year. Fortunes are sure to be made in any of these mines from a small investment. 
We are offering the shares now at exceedingly low prices, but they will surely advance in a few days. Would it not 
be well to call on us and see what we have to offer. By spending a little time we are satisfied that we can convince 
you of the great possibility of making a splendid increase in your fortune. 

("Maps and Price Lists sent free on application._&} 





@ __GOGRBIC MINING EXCHANGE. [nmseurexy pn nt ce 


And, in the winds from unsunned spaces blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 
My feet to paths unknown. 








Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant, 


Leave not its tenant when its walls decay! 
O Love divine, O em oy ever present, 
may ° Be thou my strength and stay! 


Be Speer 7 — ali aim = is —.. acu 
8 ome’s pictures, days of shade and shine— 
ASHLAND, * ISCONSIN, And kindly faces to my own uplifting 
The love which answers mine. 


BUY AND SELI I have but Thee, O Father! Let thy spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and uphold; 


Gogebic, Penokee and Messembria Mining Stocks & Options. | *sswssssrsissrsss'e =" 


Stand both forgtven through thy abounding grace— 
n orgiven throu, abounding gra 
Located at Ashland, the metropolis of this district, we can always I find myself by hands familiar beckoned. 


furnish reliable information on mining ters. Unto my fitting place 


Some humble door among thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving cease, 








REFERENCES: And fiows forever through Heaven’s green expansions 
Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland; Cooledge Fuel & Supply Co., Minneapolis; The river of thy peace. 
L. C. Wilmarih, Banker, Ashland; Tuttle, Oglebay & Co., Cleveland; _ There from the mute round about = stealing 
Sam S. Fifield, Prop’r Ashlan ess. n would learn the new and holy song, 
{Write for Maps, Circulars and Price Lists. mn) ot lanes healing, 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
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A WORTHY EXAMPLE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has re- 
duced local passenger tariff in the Territories of Mon- 


tana, Idaho and Washington to five cents per mile. 
When it is taken into consideration that this reduc- 
tion is a voluntary concession to localities where there 
are no competing lines, it must be admitted that the 
liberality of the company is most commendable and 
worthy of emulation. The Northern Pacific Railroad 
is most fortunate in the selection of its general offi- 
cers, and the heads of the different departments in 
working for the interests of the company have hit 
upon the happy expedient of fostering and develop- 
ing the industries of the Territories which it has 
opened to the commerce of the world. Under the 
wise and liberal management of this company the 
future of the Northwest is bright with promise, and 
the great ‘Inland Empire” must, by reason of supe- 
rior climate, vast natural resources and the diversi- 
fied character of inherent wealth, develope into one 
of the richest and most prosperous sections of this 
country. In these days when there is such univer- 
sal complaint about the oppressive and selfish meas- 
ures adopted by railroad companies in localities where 
they hold control of the transportation facilities, it is 
gratifying to note such a conspicuous exception and 
to find a company which maintains the most cordial 
and satisfactory relations with the people alopg its 
line. In the different Territories through which it 
passes there has been no attempt to secure legisla- 
tion to hamper or restrict the management of the 
road, because none has been needed or demanded. 
The community of interests between the company 
and its patrons are such that each respects the rights 
of the other, and both recognize the fact that the 
Success of the former depends largely upon the pros- 
perity of the latter. If the other transcontinental 
ines had pursued the wise and liberal policy which 








has characterized the management of the Northern 
Pacific Company there would be no interstate com- 
merce bill pending before congress.—Chicago Shoe 
and Leather Review. 





DULUTH COMPARED TO ODESSA. 


From the Duluth Sun. 
A Sum skirmisher yesterday ran across D. Good- 
man, a late acquisition to the prosperous business 
circles of this city. Said Mr. Goodman: ‘‘I firmly 


believe that geographically Duluth’s position in the 
commercial world of the Western Hemisphere is like 
Odessa’s position on the Black Sea in the commercial 
world of the Eastern Hemisphere. ‘The real impor- 
tance of Odessa has only been developed within the 
last few years. She was named in 1795, there hav- 
ing been a fort built there two years previous by the 
Russians. From that time until 1869 she had a slow 
and uncertain growth. Then she commenced the 
buildiug of railroads into the interior, and since has 
had a period of rapid and substantial progress. Her 
exports in that year were $2,325,000, her population 
25,600. In 1877, seven years later, her exports were 
$39,950,000, and in 1880 she had a population of over 
200,000. Duluth and Odessa are situated in nearly 
the same latitude, Duluth being in latitude 46 deg. 
58 min. and Odessa in 45 deg. 30min. Now, if 
Odessa, in Russia, where modern ideas and Ameri- 
can progressiveness are entirely unknown, has been 
able to make such marvelous progress in the last few 
years simply from the fact that nature has favored 
her as being a desirable inland seaport for a large 
area of country, what can we expect from Duluth, 
the port for an empire far, far ahead of Russia, situ- 
ated in a country inhabited by a class of citizens so 
brimming over with modern ideas, vigor, ingenuity, 
and progressiveness that no country in the world can 





compare with it: an abundance of capital awaiting 
opportunity for profitable investment, the finest and 
best of all harbors on these ‘‘unsalted seas,” and the 
best of railroad systems draining a country of unpar- 
alelled productiveness, positively making her their 
last great inland terminal. 





For The Northwest siediiiiee. ; 
EAST AND WEST. 


Fair is the East, the full-grown East. 
Her stately cities stand, 

The workmanship of centuries, 
Along Atlantic's strand. 


Great is the East, the wonderous East, 
Her deeds are manifold, 

And long as human tongue shall speak, 
Her fame will still be told. 


Loved is the East—my native East, 
Where dwell my kindred dear, 
And cursed be the man who would 

Her bright escutcheon sear. 


Yet fairer is another land, 
And ater yet by far— 

Land of the West to thee ’tis giv’n 
To be the guiding star. 


To thee, oh West! the nations come, 
*Lured by thy fame to roam, 

And ’mid thy mountains, plains and woods 
Find safe in thee a home. 


Of thee the world new lessons must learn, 
Must find from thee the way, 

Great states to found and cities build 
In fair and grand array. 


Land of the East I went from thee 
With sorrow deep, profound; 

And lov’d indeed must be the land 
That healed that parting wound. 
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For The Northwest Magazine. 


THE CHINOOK WIND. 


The Chinook wind is one of the peculiar institu- 
tions of the Pacific Northwest, and especially of 
Washington Territory. It is a warm Southwesterly 
wind, which has the very commendable habit of blow- 
ing after a few cold days in winter It derives its 
name from the fact that it is brought on by a persist- 
ent drumming, shouting, praying and other hocus po- 
tus on the part of the Chinook Indians, for the pur- 
20se of melting the snow, in order that their ponies 
may get grass—at least, such is the popular super- 
stition, though some sapless scientists, whose mission 


it is to take the mystery and romance out of every- 
thing, will have it that the warm oceanic current, 
which strikes our coast near the mouth of the Colum- 
bia River, has something to do with it. Itis not po- 
litie to quarrel with either the scientists or Siwashes. 
Let them dispnte while you betake yourself to bed 
some winter night when the sky is murky, the snow 
a foot deep, and the mercury has been slow by fall- 
ing for three days. Your cabin doubtless is built 
after the fashion prevalent with all new-comers with 
abundant facilities for ventilation. You are awak- 
ened some time in the night by what appears to be a 
sudden inflation and expansion of your frail tene- 
ment. The whole shanty springs and cracks from 
floor to roof. Light objects in your room sail, slide 
and skate about in ghostly fashion. The buttons on 
your old coat, hanging by your head, betray their ag- 
itation by skrieking ‘‘rake rake!” The buckle of 
your vest in close proximity, replies, ‘‘scrape scrape!’ 
The night is clamorous with voices. The} roaring 
crescendo of gust after gust is deafening, and at the 
climax of each you hold your breath in silent terror. 

Hark! r-r-rip, er-r-rash jingle-te-whang-whang, 
what was that? Only a board blown off fhe side of 
the kitchen, and a conseqnent downfall in tinware. 
There! bang-bobbity-bobbity-bang! that was the pro- 
jecting lengths of the kitchen stove-pipe rolling down 
the roof. Hark! what means that succession of ter- 
rible reports? Your horrified imagination an attack 
of savages with repeating rifles. The mystery is 
solved, but the horror is only intensified, when your 
wife exclaims, Oh! John, those clothes! Do you 
argue? remonstrate, rebel? No, not if you are wise, 
you go out and bring them in; consoling yourself 
perhaps, with forcible remarks as to the impropriety 
of leaving clothes on the line over night, and in this, 
let me remark, you have the moral support of all 
right-thinking people. The gale is warm and odor- 
ous, but it inflates your scanty apparel, and assails 
your quaking limbs like an armed man. 

The clothes-basket left under the line you will find 
in adrift of miscellaneous articles around the corner 
of the woodshed, The clothes are wrapped around 
the line and tied together in knots unknown to sail- 
ors. You wrench them loose, knowing that all rips, 
rents and missing sleeves will be charged to the ac- 
count of the gale. 

Back to bed, but not to sleep, except in fitful 
snatches, until you grow reckless along towards day- 
light and sleep in spite of the din. When you wake 
it is probably blowing still. You find that all things 
movable have moved, and many objects wont to be 
perpendicular have assumed a horizontal position; 
but the mercury has risen, the snow is gone, not only 
melted, but almost ‘‘dried up and blowed away” and 
stock on the range which yesterday were getting but 
a scanty living by dint of pawing and scraping, are 
now contentedly nibbling the bunch-grass on hillsides 
bare of snow. You may denounce the Chinook, at 
first; it is the custom of all new comers; but if you 
are a philosopher you will speedily conclude that it is 
better to make everything stout and snug and then 
let ‘“er blow.” ‘“*TIMOTHY.” 

ee 


LaMoure, with her new line west, and her position 
as the connecting point between North and South Da- 
kota, will doubtless hold her own in the struggle for 
growth and prominence, against neighboring rivals, 
and come out in the end among the best. Strong 
promises are still made that the Missouri & Northern, 
which was to connect her with Pierre, will take a 
fresh start next spring; and there is talk that she will 
be brought into some new combinations before an- 
other twelve months shall pass away. At all events 
she can well afford to bide her time and opportunities 
—but it may be well to look after the opportunities a 
little, as occasion offers.—LaMoure (Dak.) Progress. 

*@e 


The Sugire—‘*‘Well, Mould, how about that horse 
[sold you? Was he quiet enough?” 

Undertaker—‘‘Well, sir, he did give us a little 
trouble at first. We put him in one of the mourning 
coaches, you know, and parties don’t like to be shook 
up in their grief. But we’ve put him in the hearse 
now, and we haven’t ’eard any complaints so far.” 
—London Punch. 


BIRDS-EYE VIEW OF ASHLAND, WISCONSIN. 


(From a lithograph by Norris, Wellge & Co., Milwaukee.—Recent improvements sketched by our special art 
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ASHLAND, WISCONSIN. 


The Lake Port and Commercial Center of the Go- 
gebic Iron District. 


People who are at all familiar with the Lake Su- 
perior country, whether from reading or travel, know 
that the town of Ashland, on Chequamagon Bay, is 
famous for the beauty of its situation and its sur- 
roundings of blue, sheltered water. green islands 
and odorous pine forests. Unless they have visited 
the place very recently, however, they will have no 
adequate idea of the commercial importance it is as- 
suming and of its fair prospects for large and imme- 
diate future growth. Four important lines of rai!- 
way now inake it a terminal point andits lovely bay 
is the scene of a great movement in lake shipping. 
New life has come to the place, wealth is accumu- 
lating and new enterprises are started in quick suc- 
cession. The immediate cause of the remarkable 
progress of the past two years was the discovery of 
the rich deposits of Bessemer iron ore in the Gogebic 
and Penokee ranges, about thirty miles distant, and 
the phenomenal development of a great mining in- 
dustry in a region which was, prior to 1885, a track- 
less forest. As the nearest large town to the mines, 
and the most convenient lake port, Ashland has be- 
come the business and financial center of the entire 
mining district. While this district has already built 
up three active towns of itsown, each surrounded by 
the pits and machinery of many highly productive 
mines, Ashland serves as their common metropolis 
and prospers in a direct ratio to their prosperity. The 
need for shipping facilities to transfer from cars to 
vessels the rapidly increasing output of the mines led 
to the erection, in 1885, of the largest ore dock in this 
country. This dock, costing over a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars, is an enterprise of that progressive cor- 
poration, the Milwaukee, Lake Shore and Western 
Railroad Company. Even the huge capacity of this 
dock, from which a dozen vessels can load at once, 
was overtasked last season, and the opening of new 
mines on the range and the preparations for increas- 
ing the product of old ones made it certain that it 
would be wholly inadequate for the business of 1887. 
So the same company went to work this winter ona 
second dock as extensive as the old one. This will 
be completed in time for next season’s shipments. 
At the same time the Wisconsin Central, the pioneer 
railroad in Ashland, and in fact in all Northern Wis- 
consin, began the construction of anore dock of equal 
capacity. The Central has not hitherto reached the 
ore district, its main line running a little west of it, 
buta branch is now being built skirting the ore range 
and reaching all the mines now tributary to the M. 





L. S. and W. With the greatly increased output of 


CHEQUAMEGON HOTEL AND DOCK, ASHLAND. 








the coming season there will be ore enough to keep 
both these lines busy. The Wisconsin Central branch 
is called the Penokee railroad, the name being taken 
from the western end of the same range that is called 
the Gogebic where the developments are already made. 

"Lhere will come into Ashland for shipment by lake 
during the season of navigation this year, at least 
1,500,000 tons of ore, making a lake traffic of enor- 
mous proportions. The lumber trade also employs a 
large number of vessels. Last year the number of 
arrivals at the port of Ashland was 982, of which 
581 were steamers and 401 sailcrafts. This list does 
not include tugs or small,steamers engaged in local 
traffic. Forty-six cargoes of lumber were shipped to 
Chieago and other lower lake ports, and over fifty 
cargoes of coal, railroad iron, salt, oil and miscellane- 
ous freight were received besides the freight deliv- 
ered by the regular line steamers. 

The most important manufacturing industry is that 
oflumber. During the year 1886 the total cut at the 
mills in Ashland was 49,350,000 feet, and in addi- 
tion 2,500,000 lath and 1,750,000 shingles were 
made. That Ashland is destined to be an im- 
portant iron and steel manufacturing point nu one 
can well doubt who is at all familiar with the 
situation of the place in relation to the great produc- 
tive Gogebic ore district. These ores will not always 
go more than a thousand miles East to meet the coal 
and then come back*in the form of railroad steel to be 
used on our Northwestern roads. It will be cheaper 
to bring the fuel to the ores rather than to transport 
the iron both ways. Within two or three years, I 
predict, there will be a large rail mill at Ashland. A 
blast furnace to make steel direct from the Bessemer 
ores of the Gogebic mines is already begun. This 
project was very generously subsidized by the public- 
spirited citizens of the town last spring in the form of 
a gift of money and of town lots, but some hitch: in 
financial arrangements in Minneapolis delayed the 
execution of the plan. The furnace will be com- 
pleted next summer, it is now expected, and will be 
an important addition to the institutions of Ashland 
which create wealth and sustain population. 

Other industries will soon be attracted to the place 
by the immense amount of raw material in the neigh- 
boring forests. The abundance of birch timber, avail- 
able for the uses to which the scarce and much more 
expensive cherry is put, suggests the establishment 
of a factory for making furniture, mantles and inter- 
ior furnishing work, and the equally abundant sup- 
ply of bass wood forms the basis for a manufactory of 
wood pulp for paper. 

The railways which terminate in Ashland are as 
follows, naming them in the order in which they en- 
tered the town: 

The Wisconsin Central, running to Milwaukee and 
Chicago and putting out a long arm to 
reach St. Paul. This corporation has 
grown greatly of late in mileage and 
financial strength and from small and 
embarrassed beginnings has become ‘one 
of the important roads of the Northwest. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha, a great systein itself, and 
closely allied in its ownership and man- 
agement with a still greater system, that 
of the Chicago & Northwestern. This 
company makes its principal freight ter- 
minus in this region at Washburn, six 
miles across the bay from Ashland, but 
runs through passenger trains from Ash- 
land to St. Paul and Chicago. 

The Milwaukee, Lake Shore & West- 
ern, a Wisconsin institution mainly, 
save as to its ownership, which is largely 
in New York. Its line follows the shore 
of Lake Michigan from Milwaukee to 
Sheboygan and Manitowoc, and thence 
runs to Appleton and on northward to 
AShland, traveling the entire Gogebic 
mining belt 

The Northern Pacific, the great north- 
ern transcontinental road, whose far- 
thest eastern terminus is at Ashland. 

Before the end of next summer an- 
other important road will run from Ash- 
land—the Duluth, South Shore and At- 
lantic, which will form with its connec- 
tions a direct line from Duluth to the 
East by way of the Saulte Ste. Marie, 
and also by way of Mackinac and the 
Michigan Central, thence to Detroit. 
This will be the shortest line from Ash- 
land to the Atlantic seaboard. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Com- 
pany, which has now more miles of road 
than any other company in the world, is 
surveying a line from Merrill, in Central 
Wisconsin to Ashland. 

With these numerous and important 
railway facilities, with its extensive lake 
commeree, with manufacturies establish- 
ed and others soon to come and with a 
site of great natural beauty and well ad- 











apted for city growth the prosperous future of Ashland 
seems assured beyond reasonable doubt. I must not 
forget to mention another advantage. At the large 
summer hotel, the Chequamegon House, long popu- 
lar as acool and agreeable resort for tourists and 
people of leisure in the hot season, there gather every 
year hundreds of prominent and successful men of 
affairs from Milwaukee, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneap- 
olis and St. Louis and also from Eastern cities, and 
through their favorable report the fame of Ashland’s 
advantages and opportunities becomes widely known 
in circles from which capital and new projects for de- 
velopment are mostlikely to come. There is imme- 
diate need of another hotel to cost not less than 
$50,000. The Chequamegon is only open three or 
four months of the year. The old Colby House, well- 
kept and popular, cannot take care of the business 
offered it, and its proprietor, Geo. H. Hopper, offers 
to contribute $10,000 towards a new house. 

The principal bank is the Ashland National, of 
which Allen C. Fuller is President, Thos. Barden, 
Vice-President and Newton I. Willey, Cashier. The 
newspapers are the Press, Republican. owned by 
Sam S. Fifield, Ex-Lieutenant Governor of the State, 
and the News, Democratic, John S. Saul, Editor. 
Both are weeklies, but with the present rate of pro- 
gress in the town it will not be long before one or the 
other will develope into a daily. Among prominent 
citizens who merit mention in this connection for 
their efforts to advance the interests of Ashland are 
Thomas Barden, Dr. Edwin Ellis, Geo. H. Hopper, 
Dr. R. S. Harrison and Mrs. Vaughn, widow of the 
late S. S. Vaughn, who was one of the foremost men 
of Northern Wisconsin for public spirit and enter- 
prise and whose death last year was widely re- 
gretted. 

The state census of 1885 gave Ashland a popula- 
tion of 4,446. Theschool census taken in 1886 and 
the vote cast at the election last fall fully warrant 
the present claim that is made of 6,000, and this is 
also further borne out by the number of new dwell- 
ings erected during the year. A schedule of build- 
ingimprovements made in 1885 aggregates the sum 
of $881,300, of which $560,000 were on account of the 
new docks and the remainder mainly for dwellings. 

E. V. 8. 


AN INTERESTING COMPARISON. 


The following comparative vote of some of the 
larger cities and towns of Washington Territory 
may be of interest: 
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The figures are especially interesting as showing 
the comparative increase or decline in the population 
of the several towns enumerated. It will be seen 
that of the cities casting a vote of 1,000 or more at 
the last election Spokane Falls shows the largest in- 
crease, including a most remarkable growth. ‘Tacoma 
comes next with an increase of 435 or a little more 
than 27 per cent. Seattle, Walla Walla and Dayton 
have all fallen behind their vote of two years ago. 

Of the smaller towns named few show a healthy 
gain, while a number have declined. Olympia, Van- 
couver and Cheney show a marked decrease, while 
Port Townsend, Colfax, Ellensburg and some others 
make a favorable showing the other way. These 
figures also show that the immense immigration of 
the past two years has settled up the country districts 
of our territory much more rapidly than the cities and 
towns.—Tacoma News. 


COUNTRY LIFE IN DAKOTA. 


To those residents of Dakota who may now be 
struggling on farms orin some small village, and who 
may at times long for a residence in the large cities 
of the land, we would say that life in the country 
has its ample compensations. What men would have 
made their mark upon the world and its history have 
been city born and bred? Very few. Inevery ay- 
enue of life where thrift, capacity and energy are re- 
quired, the man who pushes to the front is the son of 
a farmer. Back of all progressive and successful 
movements must be gained by living where the pure 
air of heaven is free and unrestricted in amount. 
Dakota is young yet. The broad and fair territory 
has not had time to show how noble and great men it 
can produce. But we mistake her capabilities if she 
does not in the future astonish some of the overcrowd- 
ed eastern States by sending into their midst native 
Dakotans whose ardor and courage and practical 
sense will teach the frivolous youth of the cities les- 
sons that they will never forget.—Mandan Pionecr. 
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Our Winter Carnival was pretty well represented 
in literature. First in the field was the Carnival 
Song Folio, a book of songs and music for carnival 
clubs. Next the St. Paul Herald issued an edition 
with creditable colored lithographs of the palace, the 
West Side rink and of tobogganing scenes. Then 
came the special number of THE NORTHWEST MAGA- 
ZINE, With its forty-eight pages of winter pictures 
and winter literature, the reading matter nearly all 
original and most of the illustrations by our own 
artists. Finally the Dispatch issued a handsome 
number, with many fine colored plates, executed in 
the East. These different publications rather sup- 
plemented than duplicated each other, and each was 
a business success, we presume. At all events THE 
NORTHWEST is well satisfied with the results of its 
venture and intends to get out a larger and still more 

tive number next year. 


* 





A CAR load of coal from the newly-opened Cle- 
elum mines in Washington Territory was lately 
brought to St. Paul by the Northern Pacific Coal 
Company in order to give an opportunity for testing 
the fuel in comparison with the soft coals of Ohio 
and Indiana which are generally used in this city for 
burning in grates. This new coal has been tried in 
a number of households and the general verdict is 
that itranks with the Briar Hill block coal, which is 
the best of the Ohio bituminous coals for open fires. 
It burns with a bright blaze, gives out a great deal of 
heat and makes a clean, red ash. It is of course, not 
the intention to market this coal as far east as St. 
Paul. There is already an active demand in Wash- 
ington forthe entire output of the mines for rail- 
way and domestic uses. The Cle-elum mines are lo- 
cated in the Upper Yakima Valley, about six miles 
from the line of the Cascade Division of the Northern 
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Pacific Railroad. Mr. Logan M. Bullitt, of St. Paul, 
is the vice-president and manager of the coal com- 
pany. 
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Witt HusBBARD KERNAN has a story of Dakota 
life in this number of THE NorTHWEsST. Mr. Ker- 
nan ought to stick to romance writing, for which he 
has decided talent. His accounts of blizzards and 
hot waves which appear from time to time in Eastern 
papers and get copied into the Western journals 
through the medium of the patent insides and the 
plate matter sent out to them from Chicago, are in- 
tended, perhaps, for fancy sketches, but if taken by 
readers as true accounts of the climate of Dakota 
they are fictitious and mischievous and calculated to 
injure the Territory by discouraging immigration. 
The truth is that taking the year round few sections 
of the country have as much bright, inspiring weather 
and as few storms as Dakota. Her productive capac- 
ity is demonstrated in many ways, perhaps in none 
more forcibly than by the present race between 
powerful railroad corporations to get possession of 
tributary territory within her borders. As to the 
severity of the winters, people disposed to take stock 
in such imaginative anecdotes as occasionally appear 
in the newspapers should consider the fact that three 
or four hundred miles further north large towns and 
prosperous farming communities have grown up in 
Manitoba, which would be impossible were Dakota 
such a forbidding, Arctic reigion as some ignorant 
newspaper writers represent. 





AN IMPORTANT LAND SUIT. 


In the valley of the Red River of the North, on the 
Minnesota side, there is a large body of railroad land 
covered by an two overlapping grants, one to the 
Northern Pacific and the other to the old St. Paul 
and Pacific, of which the Manitoba company is the 
successor. The aggregate acreage in dispute between 
the two companies is about 570,000, and the ultimate 
title depends upon the settlement of the question of 
priority of grant. The United States circuit court has 
recently affirmed the decision of the district court 
awarding these lands to the Northern Pacific. An 
appeal has been taken by the Manitoba company to 
the supreme court, and it will probably be two or 
three years before the case is reached in that tribunal. 
The facts so strongly affirm the right of the N. P.. 
however, that the lawyers of that company entertain 
no doubt as to the result. In the meantime the lands 
are not withheld from settlement, a commissioner 
appointed by the court having for several years had 
them in charge for sale. It is said that about a 
million of dollars is already in bank as the proceeds 
of sales waiting the final decision of the case tobe paid 
over to the successful company. The lands in litiga- 
tion are nearly all highly fertile and comprise some 
of the best wheat growing territory in the State. 


°*@e 
REDUCED RAILWAY FARES. 


The recent action of the Northern Pacific manage- 
ment in reducing local passenger fares on all the 
lines of their extensive system has attracted much 
favorable comment from the press of the Northwest, 
and the fact is not overlooked that this reduction was 
not compelled by the rivalry of any other road but 
was a voluntary concession to the public on the part 
of acorporation which has but lately gotten safely 
over the critical period in its finances and reached a 
position of secure prosperity. Passenger rates on 
the N. P. have never been high in proportion to those 
of Eastern roads when the volume of business is tak- 
en into the account and the wide, unsettled spaces 
traversed in many portions of the new regions pene- 
trated by its lines. Thus arate of three cents a mile 
is relatively higher on an old road in Pennsylvania, 
New York or New England that runs perhaps a doz- 
en trainseach way daily than a rate of seven cents 
on a road in Montana, where there is business for 
only one train a day in each direction. The track 
must be maintained and interest earned on its cost 
just the same for one train as for the dozen. The 
reduced rates now in force on the N. P. will help the 











towns by encouraging settlers to go oftener to them 
for purposes of trade and will stimulate immigration 
to new and sparsely settled regions. Increased vol- 
ume of passenger movement will in a very short time 
compensate the road for loss of receipts that may be 
shown at first by reason of lower fares. 


e 
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THE ST. PAUL WINTER CARNIVAL. 


The Winter Carnival of 1887, which closed the last 
week in January, was in some respects more successful 
than its predecessor of 1886. There was less of the 
exhu berant enthusiasm which the novelty of the first 
ice palace and the first experience of carnival sports 
and processions produced, but there was better organi- 
zation, and more visitors came from other cities and 
from the surrounding country. The membership of 
the uniformed clubs was more numerous than before 
and everywhere there were signs of intelligent system 
in the arrangements. The ice palace was larger and 
more beautiful than that of last year, preserving the 
impressive feature of massive bulk and adding to it 
much graceful ornamentation, and the storming scene 
was even more magnificent than before. The added 
feature of greatest attraction, was the street illumina- 
tion. This fine display was very much improved upon 
that of the State Fair week last summer, by a more 
effective arrangement of the coloredlamps and by 
protecting the gas jets from wind and weather by an 
ingenious tin cap devised by P. V. Dwyer & Bro., 
the firm which furnished the entire apparatus. The 
snow coverec streets, illumined by the clusters and 
arches of many tinted lights, presented an appearance 
of fairy-like enchantment that was wonderfully 
beautiful. No January thaw occurred to mar the 
continuity and dampen the spirit of the festival. 
Everything went off with vivacity and method. The 
thousands of visitors were delighted and the all-round 
success of the affair confirmed the general wish of 
last yearthat the carnival should becomea regular 
event in the life of Minnesota’s capital city. 








GROWTH OF THE LAKE SUPERIOR COUN- 
TRY. 


It is little more than thirty years since the shores 
of Lake Superior were as absolute a wilderness as 
when in the seventeenth century the waters of that 
vast cold inland sea were first seen by the adventur- 
ous French missionaries. The first settlement was 
attracted by the iron ore deposits near Marquette and 
the copper on the Keweenaw peninsula. That was 
in the fifties. Now the lake bears on its bosom an 
immense commerce and at many places on its banks 
the forests have given place to towns and cities. Du- 
luth has become one of the most important centers of 
shipping and trade in the entire Northwest. Old Su- 
perior has reached out an arm, called West Superior, 
to meet its young and fortunate Minnesota sister 
across the bay and is now the scene of large move- 
ments in grain and coal and the selected site for fu- 
ture iron manufacture. On the north shore a rail- 
road runs eastward from Duluth to Two Harbors, and 
thence north to the rich deposits of iron at Vermil- 
lion Lake. Two Harbors has been made by this 
road an active shipping port. On the British side of 
the boundary the Canadian Pacific Railway has cre- 
ated a large town at Port Arthur, which exports 
lumber and grain, and imports coal and merchandise. 
On the south shore most of the coast line is closely 
skirted by railways and the only gap is now being 
closed. Ashland is one of the greatest iron ore ship- 
ping ports in the world, and behind the forests which 
bound the horizon southeast of the town, lies the won- 
derful Gogebic mining district. Further ast Ontan- 
agon is showing new life and still further the copper 
mines of the Keweenaw peninsula are as productive as 
ever. Last comes the great Marquette iron district 
with its inexhaustible stores of the metal most useful 
to man. Truly there has been a remarkable growth 
in this region, where the dense forests repel the far- 
mer, and where within the memory of the present 
generation the waters of the lake were furrowed only 
by the birch bark canoe of the Chippeway Indian. 











Dip the reader ever see a sun dog? They are a 
phenomenon of high northern latitudes. I saw two 
one cold January day near Red Lake Falls, in North 
ern Minnesota, just before sunset. Sun dogs are lu- 
minous spots on the sky having the colors of the 
rainbow and seeming to possess a radiance of their 
own. Sometimes four are seen at once at equal dis- 


tance from the sun. I saw but two, but the sun it- 
self added to the brilliancy of the strange celestial 
scene by sending up a long, tapering column of irri- 
descent light. The temperature was about forty be- 
low zero and the air clear and still. 


ASHBEL H. BARNEy, who died ia New York De- 
cember 26th, was one of the founders of the express 
business in this country, and was also the inventor of 
the system of constructing grain elevators and ware- 
houses now in universal use, which employs walls 
built of stout planks laid flat one on another and 
bolted together. He was for many years a director 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company and re- 


signed about two years ago on account of failing 
health. Looking over the files of Tok NortHwest I 
find a good portrait of him, published in July, 1884. 
lremember him as a man of grave and courteous 
bearing and of kindly speech and manner. 


WHEN I was at Great Falls, Montana, in the au- 
fumn of 1884, the town consisted of less than a dozen 
buildings. Now it is big enough to support an ex- 
cellent weekly paper, the Tribune, which has just is- 
sued a holiday edition of sixteen pages, filled with 
original matter concerning the resources of Northern 
Montana, the scenic grandeur of the Great Falls of the 
Missouri, and the achievements and prospects of the 
new town which hopes to become in the near future 


a great industrial center, with the aid of its enormous 
water power, its tributary wheat country, its neigh- 
boring mines of coking coal and the gold and silver 
ores for smelting from the mining districts. If you 
want information about Northern Montana send for 
the Tribune. 


A CuHIcAGo physician once said—‘“‘If a man can 
live in Chicago in winter he can live almost any- 
where.”” My own experience of climate in every 
State and Territory of the Union confirms this poor 
opinion of the big city at the head of Lake Michigan. 
It has the most disagreeable winter weather of any 
place I am familiar with, and the natural conditions 
of sleet, wet snow and raw, catarrh-conducive air are 
aggravated by the pervading sulphurous smoke of the 
soft bituminous coal mined in Illinois and Iowa. 
When the wind comes from the direction of the man- 
ufacturing districts the atmosphere has a sickly dirty 


yellow color and is so dense that you can only see 
three or four squares on the broad level streets. It 
looks as if some great natural calamity, such as a cy- 
clone or an earthquake, were impending. This dis- 
mal appearance of the streets and the rasping, aggra- 
vating air depress the spirits and lower the vital 
powers. It is a great relief to get out of Chicago and 
into the clean, crisp, wholesome winter atmosphere 
of our Minnesota cities. 


A Goop story was told atthe recent banquet in St. 
Paul given to Gov. Lee, of Virginia, and his visiting 
party, by the Magnolia and Opossum Clubs. The 
narrator was Major Venable, of Baltimore, in whose 
hands had been placed a curious pamphlet called ‘tA 
Tale of Two Cities,” in which the achievements of 
one of the Twin Cities of Minnesota are belittled and 
those of the other exaggerated. Maj. Venable said 
that he was reminded of an incident that occurred 
while the Siamese twins were exhibiting themselves 
throughout the country. At one of the places where 
they stopped an old countryman brought his daugh- 
ter tosee them. He examined the connecting liga- 
ture carefully and thoughtfully, and finally asked, 
‘‘Were you always so?” -‘Yes,” replied one, of the 
twins. ‘Always jined together like that?” ‘Yes.’ 
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“Born so?” ‘*Yes.” ‘‘Brothers?” ‘*Yes.” ‘*What 
a wise dispensation of providence, daughter,” said the 
old man turning to the girl, “if these two poor fel- 


lows had been “born no relations toeach other it would 
have been much more unpleasant for them to go 
about ih this way all their lives.” The moral the 
Major drew was that St. Paul and Minneapolis are 
joined as closely as were the Siamese twins, and 
ought to regard each other as sister cities. 


AmonG the active, progressive business men in 
Minnesota’s twin cities, and also in her fast-growing 
inland seaport, Duluth, are found many who migrated 
recently from Southern States. In St. Paul the 
Southerners are so numerous that they have formed 
two flourishing social clubs, the Magnolia and the 
Opossum. The settlement here in the far north of 
so largea numberof people from the South, in con- 
travention of the general law that migration follows 
lines of latitude is thus accounted for: The lakes and 
pine woods of Minnesota attracted from an early day 
a large number of summer visitors from the southern 
sections of the country during the summer season. 
This tide of visitors has been continuous summer 
after summer, save during the years of the civil war. 


The travellers, returning to their homes, have spread 
a favorable report of the resources and opportunities 
they saw here in Minnesota, and have given the State 
so good a name that numbers of enterprising young 
men looking for a good field to start in business or the 
professions select itas a home in preference to the 
Southwest, which is the great field for Southern im- 
migration. The recent visit of Governor Lee will be 
sure to attract fresh attention to the Northwest in the 
older regions of the South where there is an outflow 
of population in the direction of the setting sun. 


C. H. WARREN, the General Passenger Agent of 
the Manitoba road, said the other day, in reply to my 
request for a map showing all the new lines of that 
company, that he had issued a new map about once a 
month during the past year, but had not been able to 
keep up with the construction department, so rapidly 
had track been laid. The latest map of the system 
shows 1852 miles of road in operation, of which over 
500 were built during 1886. The principal new lines 
are those from Devil’s Lake City to Minot, on the 
Mouse River, in North Dakota, and from a junction 
near Campbell, Minnesota, to Aberdeen, in South 
Dakota. This map lays out by dotted lines an ex- 
tensive mileage for the construction work of next 
year, including a line from Benson, Minnesota, to 
Watertown, Dakota, one from Pelican Rapids to Red 
Lake Falls, Minn., one to Ellendale, Dakota, the ex- 
tension of the line now endingat Park River, Dakota, 


to Walhalla, neai the Manitoba boundary, and the 
building of the road now resting at Minot to the 
Great Falls, Montana, or as far in that direction as 
the season’s work will take it. In view of President 
Hill’s prodigious activity, other companies, claiming 
territory for the development of their system in the 
Northwest, would do well to show a little more vigor. 


REMINISCENCES of Gen. Logan have been in order 
since the death of that popular soldier and _ political 
leader last December. I knew him well for nearly 
ten years of his career in Washington as a member, 
. first of the House and then of the Senate. He was a 
very likable man, bluff and hearty in his manner and 
faithful in his friendships. He disliked routine work 
and details of all sort, but he had remarkable staying 
power when he chose to buckle down to hard, contin- 
uous intellectual labor, as in the preparations for a 
long speech. He never read his speeches, and they 
were rambling and lacked method, when judged by 
the best standards of senatorial eloquence, but the 
galleries were always filled when it was known that 
he was to occupy the floor. His evident sincerity 
and earnestness was one cause of his popularity as an 
orator; another was the fact that he never fired over 
the heads of the average man in his audience. 
the stump in political campaigns, his manly bearing, 
handsome face, magnetic presence and trumpet-like 
voice, made him exceedingly powerful. Logan always 
wore a suit of black broadcloth, which, with his long 
black hair and big black moustache gave him a sort 
of tragic appearance. A stranger was usually sur- 
prised in making his acquaintance to find that behind 
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all these sable hues was a sunny, jovial nature. For 
twenty years he lived in rented rooms in Washing- 
ton, and the house he bought a few months before he 
died was bought on credit. Itis greatly to Logan’s 
honor that he died poor, for ifhe had been willing to 
deflect a little here and there from his strict line of 
honorable conduct as a public man he might have 
been as rich as so many others of his colleagues in the 
Senate. He had no faculty for making money by 
schemes and speculations and his mind was always 
absorbed in public affairs. 


Winter in Montana seldom begins before the first 
of January, and extreme cold scarcely ever lasts 
more than two or three days at a time. Northern 
Montana is favored with the warm chinook winds 
which steal over the mountains from the West, lick 
up the snow and insinuatingly melt the ice upon the 
streams before their presence is hardly perceived. 
Stock roams over the plains throughout the year, never 
lacking, long, for an abundance of food and water. 


COLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 18 Wall St., New York. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 























All classes of Negotiable Securities bought and 
sold, and advances made on same. 
issouri and 


Pacific First Mortgage, M' 
pond doreille Division Bonds and Preferred Div- 
idend Certificates bought and sold. 


FOOTE & FRENCH, 
BANEKERS 


——tAND+— 


DEQ@LERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


OFFER FOR SALE 


Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 

Gen ys and Land Grant Gold 6 per cent bonde, due 1921 
Northern Paeific BR. BR. Co. 

Pend d’Oreille Div. First Mortgage 6 per cent bonds, due 1919 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 

Dividend bonds, 6 per cent annually, due 1888. 


ALSO DEALERS IN OTHER CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


48 Coneress Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


J. M. STHEHTLE, 


TACOMA, VW. T., 
Real Estate Agent # Loan Broker. 


Money loaned for East ern parties, on the best of Real Estate 
Security, at ten per cent interest on three and five years’ time, 
interest paid semi-annually. Farm, Timber and Town prop- 
erty, to suit purchasers, for sale. 


Orvice:— First Door Sonth of Central Hotel. 


Land River Improvement Company, 


(OF NEW JERSEY), 
PROPRIETOR OF THE TOWN OF WEST SUPERIOR, Wis. 


the Head of Lake Superior, directly opposite Duluth. 
4,000 Acres Land and about 6 Miles of Front- 
age on Bays of Superior and St. Louis. 


Unequalled Railroad and Harbor Facilities for Docks, 
Manufactories, ete., and Sites for such concerns 
furnished at Low Prices and on Easy Terms. 


R. J. WEMYSS, Gen’l M’er., Duluth, Minn. 











Address, 





Dakota Investment Company, 


Grand Forks, Dakota. 


Negotiate 7 per cent. First Mortgage Farm Loans in 
Dakota and Minnesota and Guarantee Princi- 


pal and Interest. 

Commenced business in 1880; incorporated in 1884, with a 
said up capital of $50,000 and have invested over 
0,000 for eastern banks and individuals without loss. 
e Company confines its loans to the Red River Valley. 
On the Dakota side the field embraces the six RED RIVER 
VALLEY Counties, containing 13,583 farms and 1,725,243 
acres of improved land, and a population of 83,242—16,550 

more than any other six counties in the Territory. 
City loans negotiated. BONDS & WARRANTS for sale. 


Correspondence solicited. —u--_ 4 wae tt 16 teed heed 





Sole Proprietor HUBBARD COUNTY BANK, Hubbard, Minn. 


JAMES BILLINGS, 


Safe Investments for Eastern Capital ! 
Over Twelve Consecutive Years’ Experience. 
School, Town, City and County Bonds Bought and Sold. 


First Mortgages on choice Improved Farms and City 
Property in Duluth and Superior negotiated and prompt 

ayment of Principal and Interest guaran afe as 
Government Bonds and nets the investor a high rate of 
interest. Ngrisk. Perfect Title. 

Rooms 18 and 19 American Exchange Bank Building, 

Duluth, - - Minnesota. 

REFERENCES: Corbin Banking Co., New York City; 
National Bank of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn.; Ameri- 
can Exchange Bank, Duluth, Minn.; D. Sizer, 1032 
Wilson Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. (I have dealt with Mr. 
Sizer over nine years.) 


8. A. KEAN & (0., 


Successors to PRESTON, KEAN & CO., 


anikers! 


100 Washington Street, 


CHICAGO, - - - 
B ANKIN In all Branches. Deposit Accounts 
Solicited. Interest-bearing Certifi- 


cates of Deposit issued. FOREIGN EXCHANGE on Prin- 
cipal Cities of Europe. Travelers’ Letters of Credit avail- 
able in all parts of the World. 


BONDS Choice State, County, City and Leading 
* Railway Ronds, Local Securities and other 


investments. Send for Lists. 
We also deal in LAND WARRANTS and LAND SCRIP, 
which can be used in the location of Government Lands. 


New York Office: United Bank Building. 


REAL ESTATE 


Investments made for non-residents that will easily net from 


10 TO 15 PER CENT PROFIT. 


Address, for particulars, 
J. FAIRCHILD, 
358 Jackson St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


PERCIVAL & ANDRUS, 
Land and Loan Agents, 


CHENEY, (Spokane Co.), WASH. TER., 


Have for sale a large list of FARMING LANDS, both with and 
without improvements; also sell NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 
LANDS, Loan money for Eastern parties on first-class farm 
land security, for fro one to five years’ time, 








ILLINOIS. 








, Fifteen Years’ Residence. 

J. CS. STOUT & Co., 
REAL ESTATE AND FINANCIAL AGENTS, 
324 Jackson Street (Cilfillan Block), 
ST. PAUL, = = = MINN. 


Corr Dp dence Solicited. 














JaMEs T. BERRY, Joun C. BERRY, 
Notary Public. County Surveyor 


JAMES T. BERRY & CO., ° 
CHEHALIS, W. T., 


Real Estate Agents @ Surveyors. 


We have a great many farms, improved and unimproved, for 
sale. We select and locate Railroad and Government lands in 
Lewis and adjoining counties, First mortgage farm lands in 
Western Washington. 

GOOD REFERENCES. 


REAL ESTATE 


And Financial Agency of 
A. MURRAY, - Wadena, Minn. 


N. P. R. R. Lands and Preferred Stock for sale. Also, Specu- 
lative Land and Improved Farms. Careful attention given to 
First Mortgage Farm Loans for non-residents. Six years’ ex- 
perience. CoRRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








THOS. C. SIMPSON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 


PERHAM, - - MINN. 


Real Estate bought and sold. Th wsands of acres of both wild 
and improved lands, in which are to be found some of the most 
rare bargains in the Northwest. sg eee et examined 
hundreds of thousands of acres of N. P. Lands, my customers 
have the benefit of this knowledge when selections are made. 
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THE GIANT SPRING. 


From the Great Falls Tribune. 


The Giant Spring forms one of the greatest natural 
curiosities in Northern Montana. It has a river 
frontage of 500 feet, is highest in the center and 
slopes offon three sides. Lewis and Clarke, its dis- 
coverers, refer to it as ‘‘a large fountain, boiling up 
from underneath the rocks, near the edge of the river 
into which it flows, forming a cascade of eight feet.” 
Its water is of perfect clearness, of a bluish tint, 
which it tenaciously preserves for half a mile in the 
midst of the Missouri. ,About a hundred rods above 
the point where the main volume of the subterranean 
river is discharged, is another exactly similar spring, 
the power of which can be realized from the fact that 
it stays the rapid current of the river and maintains 
its individuality throughout its whole extent. 

The temperature of the Giant Spring, throughout 
the year, is about 50° F. and its volume has never 
been known to vary. Sometime there must have 
been a bed of solid rock in the place of the spring, but 
now the water rushes out from every crevice, as if 
forced from its hidden sourees by some engine of 
myriad horse-power. To the rocks at the bottom of 
the spring cling plants (the alge predominating) of 
various shapes, sizes and colors, the effect of which, 
as the morning sun casts its genial rays upon the 
pure waters, is beautiful beyond power of description. 
The scene reminds one of a huge prism, poised in 





the most favorable light. Upon anyone who has the 
slightest love of the beautiful in nature, this magnif- 
icent spectacle grows, each time he is permitted to 


feast his eyes upon it. Situated within three miles of 
town, its accessibility combined with its phenomenal 
attractiveness will make it a very popular resort. Its 
waters have been analyzed by Prof. Montgomery, of 
the University of Dakota, the result of whose exam- 
ination he states as follows: Organic matters, 0; 
chloride of sodium, 0; sulphate of magnesium, 0; clay 
(silicate of alumina &c), 0; sulphate of lime, very 
small quantity; carbonate of lime, a trace, The pro- 
fessor adds: ‘“‘Itmay be seen from the foregoing, 
that the water is very pure indeed, much more so 
than the water of city supplies usually is. Its entire 
freedom from organic matter (whether of plant or 
animal origin) is of the greatest importance. By 
carrying no saline matters it contrasts strongly, with 
much of the water obtained on the western prairies. 
It is not quite as softas rain water, because of the 
small amount of lime it contains; yet I have no doubt 
it will answer well for washing purposes.” 

From the Giant Spring we may look for the future 
inexhaustible water supply of Great Falls. Its wa- 
ters perenially flowing from the earth’s cool cellar, 
can be conveyed to the city by pipes which can be 
easily placed, as the grade is favorable. 

Already several acres forming a beautiful park 
about the springs have been enclosed, the trees care- 
fully protected and piers built out over the springs, 











permitting a full view thereof. By another season a 
pavilion will be erected there, where the many visit- 
ors can be pleasantly refreshed. It will be the favor- 
ite resort of youthful lovers, or careworn business- 
men who seek respite from the day’s rush and worry, 
for the weary laborer who will there find rest in con- 
templating the beauties of nature and vigor in quaf- 
fing the cooling draughts of pure water. ~- 


* 
* 





An exceedingly handsome and valuable subscrip- 
tion book has just been published by M. R. Gately, 


72 Pearl Street, Boston, entitled, ‘‘The History of the 
World’s Progress.” Tne sub-title explains that it is a 
history of civilization, written on the co-operative 
plan by the most eminent living authorities. The 
volume contains 1108 pages *of a size somewhat larger 
than those of this magazine, and is illustrated with 
over 600 fine wood engravings. The print is clear, 
the paper excellent and the binding substantial. In 
all respects the work ranks far above the ordinary 
subscription books which the public is importuned to 
buy. Itis in fact, a cyclopedia of the progress of 
knowledge, the arts, science, inventions, agriculture, 
commerce, manufactures, mining, architecture, litera- 
ture, ete., ably written and made attractive by numer- 
ous and artistic pictures. The price of the work is 
$15. Itis especially valuable to teachers, preachers 
and journalists, as a book of reference, and in the 
household as an educating influence. 








HE HORTON PORTRAIT STUDIO, 471 Wabasha Street, St. Paul, is beyond question, the most elaborate and extensive in the Northwest, not excepting any, 


even in Chicago. 


The managers and artists of this studio aim at perfection in every particular and department of their art and business, and as an assurance 


of their success they point with satisfaction to the very liberal patronage which is cheerfully accorded to them by the representative citizens of St. Paul, Minne- 


apolis, Stillwater, and in fact by the entire Northwest. 


The elite of these cities frequently visit this handsome studio to examine and admire its famous pictures, many of which found their way even as far distant as 


New York. 
all work which they undertake. 


This studio makes a specialty of CRAYON, WATER COLORS, PASTEL, and INDIA INK portraits, and they guarantee entire satisfaction in 


The Horton Portrait Co. refers with pleasure to the following list of representative citizens who have cheerfully placed at its disposal the following certificate: 
‘‘We, the undersigned, take pleasure in certifying that the portraits furnished to our order by the Horton Portrait Co. of St. Paul, are satisfactory in every 


particular and fully’up to all guarantees. 


We consider the portraits made by this company of artists highly artistic, animated and very faithful likenesses of 


the originals, and furnished at reasonable prices, considering the excellence and thoroughness of the work—in a word, we cheerfully recommend this Portrait Co. 


to the public.” 





Gen. H. H. SIBLEY, 
C. H. Petcu, 

J. H. WILLOUGHBY, 
E. A. Brown, 
PETER BERKEY, 

H. S. FAIRCHILD, 


Mayor EpMunD RIcE, 
S. B. Foor, 

A. STERNBERG, 

Gro. HAYES, 

S. P. Foisom, 

J. C. HANLEY, 


Ex-Mayor C. D. O’BrRIEN, 
G. V. BAcon, 

C. F. MAHLER, 

W. S. Monror, 

Mrs. C. R. Grorr, 

Gen. J. W. BisuHop, 


Messrs. Gro. R. Frncu, 
A. DELANEY, 

W. S. TIMMERMAN, 
Wm. F. DeGroot, 
Mrs. E. 8S. BURBANK, 
Hon. P.H. KEtiy, 


GEN. JNo. B. SANBORN, 
J. H. DRAKE, 

H. D. MATHEWS, 

A. M. LAwTon, 

ANSEL OPPENHEIM, 

A. A. DooLittTLe, 


CHANNING SEABURY, 
R. K. SPERRY, 

J. P. GRIBBEN, 

H. C. HEMENWAY, 
JOSIAH FAIRCHILD, 
CoNRAD GOTZIAN, 






L. D. PHILLIPS. 





JOHN R. WOLCOTT. 











Cc. B. WADLEIGH. 


WOLCOTT, WADLEIGH & CO., 





BROKERS IN 





Gogebic Iron Mines «Stocks! 





We handle all first-class Stocks on the Range. 


Also have for sale MINES and MINING OPTIONS. 
We can suit you whether you wish to invest $100 or $500,000. 





WE OFTEN HAVE SPECIAL BARGAINS IN STOCKS. 
CALL AND SEE US WHETHER YOU WISH TO BUY OR SELL. 
SEND FOR OUR PRICE LIST’ OF STOCKS 


Mapof Range, orinformation regarding any special prepesty furnished on application. 


Daily Telegraph Reports from 





WOLCOTT, WADLEIGH &&O., 





36, 37, 38 Stillman Block, : z 





e Range. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
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GLIMPSES OF WESTERN LIFE. 


CALIFORNIA—OREGON—WASHINGTON. 


A Vision. 


Three radiant sisters by the sweet sea; 
Two in their robes of state—one yet to be, 
The youngest, but the fairest promise she. 


A crown of gold the eldest wore, 

And in her hand a brimming beaker bore, 
Rich gifts of grain and wine and precious ore, 
She offered to the pilgrims to her shore. 


Her northern sister, of more quiet mien, 

Next bid for favor as with voice serene 

She spoke of fertile fields, to drought unknown, 
Where crops are certain, if but seed be sown; 
And promised peace and health, a happy home, 
To those who choose no farther on to roam. 


And then the youngest said, Although I wait 
To wear the honors of a sovereign State, 
Who comes with me to stay will surely see 
A thousand sails within my inland sea. 

Deep in my mines the coal and iron stay, 

To make the greatness of a future day. 
Another England will this coast reveal 

A land of sturdy hearts, with nerves of steel. 


And then they joined and sang in accents grand, 
Hail, Eastern sisters of Columbia's band, 
Greeting we send from the Pacific strand. 
Boastful and young we are; but understand, 
We welcome loyal heart and ready hand; 
God bless our land! 
E. B. Mort, JR. 


Chinese English. 


A Portland Chinaman wrote the following note to 
a lady who wanted to engage a cook: Mrs. Lady— 
Friend She: You when at there told to me want to 
boy cooking. Ihad have a boy is good man and 
honest man he neat and clean and doing nicely that 
this one best one never you have before like he does. 
I wish could take him to stay with you and Leong 
Gitt recommended to. him come to she.—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 


A Model for Modern Wives. 


There is a lovely love of a woman living in New- 
aygo County, Wisconsin. She picked blackberries 
last fall for market, and so industrious was she on 
foot and so nimble of finger that returns for her fruit 
were quite considerable. What did she do with the 


money? Buy a jersey and some stockings or a win- 
ter hat? Naw. She went to town and “‘blowed in” 
the whole business on a fiddle for her husband.— 


Lincoln (Neb.) State Journal. 


Dem Dam Cows. 


A German subscriber to the Caledonia (Minn.) 
Argus wrote the following droll letter to the editor, 
P. J. Smalley: 

WINNEBAGO, Dec. 20th. 


Mr. Smalley, you got right about dem dam cows in 
your town what eat up der hay and feed what we 
brings mit us to feed our teams when we go your 
town in to buy sometings. I git so mad efery time I 
goes der town up that I swears like dot old gounty 
treasurer. I tink like dot feller in Wilmington dot 
better we stop drading mit Galedony bis dey shut up 
deir dam cows. Hans S. 


Sparks Outgeneraled. 


A well-known scout and hunter, who has- traveled 
over almost every trail in Montana, sent a report to 
the Interior Department, to the effect that on a great 
many of the principal streams he found large quanti- 
ties of green timber cut down. The small timber— 
less than eight inches—was used for building houses 
and making dams, while the large timber was left to 
rot on the bank. Col. Sparks immediately sent a 
special agent to investigate the matter, which he did 
and reported; but as the beavers are a very old fam- 
ily in Montana, there has been no damage suits insti- 
tuted by Col. Sparks.—Bozeman (Mont.) Avant 
Courter. 

This is a Bird. 

During the late blizzard, a turkey belonging toa 
farmer living south of this city disappeared. After a 
long and unsuccessful search, the farmer had con- 
cluded that the bird had meandered off, and frozen to 
death: Day before yesterday, however, in shoveling 
snow from around his barn, he uncovered the lost 
turkey, sitting, apparently comfortable, in a hole, 
which it had made for itself in the snow. The bird 
had been at the bottom of the deep drift twenty-two 
days, and when discovered was as fat and healthy as 
before beginning its enforced fast, which was only 
broken by a diet of snow, which the buried bird hag 
eaten from around it. The farmer took the turkey 


into his house, warmed him a little and was aston- 
ished to see it attempt to fly through the window. 
intelligent gobbler is a relative of the anti- 


This 



































THE OLD MONTANA FAMILY OF TIMBER DEPREDATORS FOUND BY SPARKS’ AGENT. —See article “Sparks Outgeneraled.”’ 


Thanksgiving bird, who was discovered taking anti- 
fat, illustrating the unconquerable progress of science. 
—Jamestown (Dak.) Alert. 


Frontier Poetry and Dancing. 


“J. A. C.” writing to the Billings (Mont,) Gazette, 
from Sahara, has the following in regard to a Thanks- 
giving supper and dance at the residence of Mrs. J. 
H. Hightower: “It was a very pleasant affair and 
everybody seemed to enjoy themselves. We all re- 
gretted and were surprised at the absence of Rufus 
Thompson, for it is an unusual occurrence for Rufus 
to miss a dance, and if you think for a moment that 
Rufus can’t dance and don’t, dance just make us a 
visit and we will exhibit him: 

For when Rufus dances he dances 

As mortal man never danced before. 
While his broad shoulders reach from wall to wall, 
And his broad feet equally over the floor. 

And you oe to see him side shuffle; 

Oh, wy! he latest Pea Ridge “nigger’’ style, 

While his face wears the regulation 

“Don’t I got thar,” smile. 


Not a Strictly Honest Man. 


A man who recently settled in the Yakima country 
was in towna few days ago. He was giving a sketch 
of the trials and troubles he had to encounter in 
founding a home, and with which all of us are famil- 
iar who have gone West to grow up with the country. 
While his neighbors generally were kind and accom- 
modating, there was a man on the next claim to him 
whom he could not believe to be honest. When asked 
what reason he had to doubt his neighbor’s honesty 
he said: ‘*When I moved on the place I took with 
me a cow I had brought all the way from Pike Coun- 
ty. When I was milking her this man stole up on 
the other side and put his brand on her. Of course 
she jumped and knocked me over, and in the row he 
escaped without me seeing him. Next day he came 
and claimed his cow, and as his brand was on her he 
took her. Of course when he had got his brand on 
the animal he owned her, for such has been the cus- 
tom in that section from time immemorial, but I don’t 
consider him a strictly honest man.—Portland Ore- 
gonian. 


Their First Hearse. 


“Saw a funny thing up in Rapid City, Dak., the 
other day,” said a traveling man just in from the 
West yesterday. ‘*The town, you know, is the jump- 
ing off place of all creation. There is where all 
railroading ends anda great deal of tough staging 
begins. The town received its first hearse about ten 
days ago. Itcameon a flat car. After the black 
vehicle had been unloaded the mayor and common 
council, the fire and police departments and a number 
of prominent citizens on foot and in carriages marched 
to the depot, headed by two brass bands. Here the 
grotesque procession was reorganized, with the hearse 








in front, and the march through the principal streets 
begun. Hundreds of people swarmed along the side- 
walks, and many flags were displayed. At night 
there was a creditable attempt at illumination in the 
business district and an elaborate display of fire- 
works in front of the undertaker’s shop. I'll bet the 
first fellow to ride in that hearse will get a send-off 
that will beat any Fourth of July celebration the 
people in the Black Hills ever saw.”—Chicago Her- 
ald. 


He Wasn’t Particular. 


Several years ago the Governor of Arkansaw was 
on acrowded railway train, when an old fellow, 
dressed in brown jeans, entered the car, approached 
the Governor, placed an old carpet-bag beside the 
high official and then, wedging himself into the seat, 
remarked: 

‘*We ’peer ter be sorter scrouged?” 

**Yes,” said the Governor, and then to himself, 
added, ‘‘I have never made use of my official position 
for my own comfort, but I’m compelled to do so now. 
My friend,” he added, aloud, ‘‘you do not know me, 
I presume?” 

‘Don’t know thatIdo. May have seen you at 
the show the other day, but I don’t recolleck.” 

‘*My dear sir, I am the Governor of Arkansaw.” 

“Well,” replied the old fellow, ‘‘that don’t make 
no difference, an’ I hope yer won’t let it distress yer. 
I never wuz particular who I ’sociated with an I'd 
jist ez soon ride with you ez anybody—’spacially ez 
nobody on this train knows me. Jist keep yer seat 
an’ don’t be worried, for I ain’t in the habit uv kickin’ 
erbout little things.”—-Arkansaw Traveller. 


How the Dakota Conductor Laid Out the Cow Boys. 


The northern Pacific train from the west came into 
Mandan a few days since with twenty-five or thirty 
Texas cow boys, bound for Fort Worth. The festive 
cow punchers had taken possession of the emigrant 
sleeper. Every one had a huge revolver slung to his 
belt, all of them full and sporting a bottle of forty 
rod whisky. When the Dakota division conductor 
came into the car for their tickets they refused to 
produce the pasteboards, drawing instead their bottles 
of chain lightning and insisted on the ticket puncher 
drinking with them. <A quiet old German passenger 
who had been much annoyed by the hilariousness of 
the wild riders of the western plains took the con- 
ductor to one side and said: ‘‘If I were conductor of 
this train I would expend a half dollar at some con- 
venient drug store for opium and slip into their 
bottles.” On reaching Bismarck the conductor acted 
on this happy suggestion and sent his brakeman to 4 
drug store for fifty cents worth of the quieting drug. 
The brakeman went into the.car and accepted their 
generous offers to imbibe and while pretending to 
drink quietly slipped a small quantity of the soothing 
drug in each bottle. Quiet soon reigned where be- 
fore all had been pandemonium. These denizens of 
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the wild rowdy west were soon sleeping sounder than 
the Cardiff Giant. The exultant conductor rolled 
them over like logs, went through their pockets, 
punched their tickets and rolled them back in their 
berths. A more peaceful car of passengers never 
travelled over the Northern Pacific—in fact the train 
load of deaf mute excursionists of the past summer 
were hilarious when compared with these quiet Texas 
cow boys. They were turned over to the conductor 
of the Minnesota division at Fargo in good shape with 
the remainder of the unexpended drug to use if an 
emergency should arise before reaching St. Paul.— 
Mandan (Dak.) Pioneer. 


Out of Sorts. 


A new Western paper makes the following an- 
nouncement of its birth: ‘‘We begin the publication 
of the Roccay Mountain Cyclone with some phew 
diphiculties in the way. The type phounders phrom 
whom we bought our outphit phor this printing oph- 
phice phailed tosupply us with any ephs or cays, and it 
will be phour or phive weex bephore we get any. 
The mistaque was not phound out till a day or two 
ago. We have ordered the missing letter, and will 
have to get along without them till they come. We 
don’t lique the loocs ov this variety ov spelling any 
better than our readers, but mistax will happen in 
the best regulated phamilies, and iph the ph’s and c’s 
and x’s and q’s hold out we shall ceep (sound thee 
hard)the Cyclone whirling aphter a phashion till the 
sorts arrive. It is no joque to us—it’s a serious 
aphphair.” ; 


How Duluth Real Estate Rises. 


Now and then one hears something that requires 
considerable faith to accept as gospel truth. ‘My 
friend,” said a quiet, unassuming real estate man to 
me yesterday, as he handed outa box of twenty-five- 
cent cigars, ‘‘youfellows down there in St. Paul don’t 
know anything about rise in values. Why, last May 
old Mrs. Jones, whodid family washing around town, 
went to Michigan to her daughter’s funeral. She 
owned a little shanty and a forty-foot front lot down 
near the lake on Bilker Street that was paved with 
dead cats, old barrel-staves and brick-bats, and a 
person would have felt insulted to have been offered 
it. Well, the old lady wasn’t gone more than four 
days, and she only had forty-three cents when she 
got back. Asshe stepped off the train, Bogles, the 
real estate man, sauntered up with a smile, and says 
politely: ‘‘How d’ye do, Mrs. Jones. Hope you had 
a pleasant trip!” Well, of course, that made the old 
lady a little mad; but before either of them had time 
to say anything more, up comes Bifferton’s outside 
man, and says: *‘Mrs. Jones, will you walk down to 
our office with me?” Just then old Nickelstein hove 
in sight with his carriage, and had the bewildered 
old lady seated beside him and driving like mad to- 
ward his office, before the others could interfere. The 
driver pulled up in front of the office just as a boy 
came running down stairs and shouted: ‘‘Mr. Nick- 
elstein! Your little Jakie has fallen down the ele- 
vator shaft and broke his neck!” And the old man 
made a rush inside, leaving Mrs. Jones in the car- 
riage. Jim Gofferty, who had put up the job, came 
down stairs in two jumps, took his seat in the car- 
riage, and he and Mrs. Jones were driven rapidly to 
the latter’s home; but before they reached it, Jim had 
bought her property for $2,000, and she was the hap- 
piest and most astonished woman in seven States. 
Jim drove back toward Nickelstein’s office, and met 
the old man. Handing the driver a $5bill, he alighted 
and was gone in about a second. The next day Jim 
sold the property to an Eastern man for $6,500, and 
sent old Nickelstein a chunk of rubber to chew on, 
and develope his eye teeth. Pretty tough, wasn’t it?” 
—Cor. Bellefontaine (O.) Examiner. 





SNOW BOUND. 


The sun that brief December day 

Rose cheerless over hills of gray, 

And, darkly circled, gave at noon 

A sadder light than waning moon. 
Unwarmed by any sunset light 

The gray day darkened into night, 

A night made heavy with the swarm, 
And whirl dance of the blinding storm, 
As zigzag wavering to and fro 

Crossed and recrossed the winged snow: 
So all night long the storm roared on: 
The morning broke without a sun; 

In starry flake and pellicle 

All day the heavy meteor fell; 

And when the second morning shone, 
We looked upon a world unknown. 
Around the glistening wonder bent 
The blue walls of the firmament, 

No cloud above, no earth below— 

A universe of sky and sun. 


J.G. WHITTIER. 








For The Northwest Magazine. 
A ROMANCE OF DAKOTA. 


BY WILL HUBBARD KERNAN. 


“Hello, John!” 

Hillo, Mr Percy, glad to see you back agin! 
How’s things a-prosperin’ down at Grand Forks?” 

*“O, booming! By the way, I understand that a 
tree claim has been taken up, on the other side of the 
creek from mine.” 

‘“*Yes, a Mrs. Lansing and her daughter have taken 
it. I was told that the daughter was very purty, but 
hanged if I kin see it. They hev Uncle Jed Peters 
a-plantin’ for ’em, an’ it’s wonderful how thet old fel- 
low kin work.” 

‘“*‘And you say the daughter isn’t pretty?” 

Not if I’m a jidge o’ good looks, an’ I guessI am. 
Not to say thet she’s ugly, for she haint; but she’s 
one of them are betwixt an’ between gals. She has 
black crinky hair, brown skin, black eyes—an’ they 
is her best featur’, for they shine like blazin’ coals. 
She’s too tall, and too spar’, an’ thar’s a look round 
her mouth thet reminds yo’ of a man; but, for all thet, 
the boys is all head over heels in love with her, al- 
ready.” 

‘*Where are the Lansings from?” 

“Connecticut.” 

‘*What part?” 

**Meriden, I b’lieve. Iheerd they’d bin big rich 
until ole man Lansing lost his property an’ committed 
suicide, leavin’ his widder an’ child to skirmish ez 
best they could. The ole lady is sickly, but the gal 
is full of life an’ pluck an’ snap, so they kim out to 
Dakota for the purpose of mendin’ their fortun’s. But 
I must be gettin’ home. I don’t like the looks 0’ 
thet ar’ cloud off yonder.” 

And John Speers put spur to horse, and was soon 
a mere speck in the dim, level distance. 

Paul Percy rode slowly off in the contrary direc- 
tion. He was a tall, lithe, handsome young fellow, 
with brown, crisp hair, great gray flashing eyes, clear- 
chiseled features, and a proud, aggressive bearing. 
He had maintained a rigid composure during his con- 
versation with Farmer Speers, but it was all gone 
now: the gray eyes had a strange, startled light in 
them, the lips were compressed, his breath came and 
went rapidly, and he grasped the reins of his horse 
with an uncertain hand. 

“The Lansings!” he thought to himself—‘‘the Lan- 
sings! Can it be possible they are reduced to this? 
Rich, haughty, ladies of society in the past, the pres- 
ent finds the father in the grave of the suicide, and 
the mother and daughter toiling on these wild, lone, 
pitiless prairies for a livelihood. Lucy Lansing! I 
wonder if she has forgotten the old days—the cold, 
bitter letter in which she returned the ring that—” 


A hot flush shot into his cheek. With an angry 
gesture he gave full rein to his horse and rode swift- 
ly on. 

The day had darkened, though it was high noon. 
Theclouds hung low. The air was hot, close, op- 
pressive. Not a breath of wind stirred the sage-grass. 
Not a bird broke the unearthly silence with its song. 

Look! 

A thunder storm! 

The great gray cloud lowers and lifts—lowers and 
lifts—smiting the earth as with the eternal hand of 
the Almighty. The spirited horse takes fright, and 
in the half darkness and blinding rain stumbles in a 
coulee and throws his rider. 

When Paul came back to himself, the storm was 
over, and the prairie lay shimmering in the sun- 
light. Now and then a butterfly lit on the blossoms 
by his side. Now and then a bee went buzzing into 
the heart of a blue-bell. 

Paul tried to rise to his feet, but fell back, realiz- 
ing that his leg was broken. Fortunately, however, 
his sod shanty was close by. Slowly, with many 
pauses and spasms of pain, he dragged himself to the 
door, pushed it open and entered. 

Would help come, and when? Hours might pass, 
yes, days, before he could send for a doctor. In the 
meantime, how was he to live? A few stale biscuits 
and a bit of ham constituted all the food in the house. 
What if no one came that way for a week—for ten 
days! This had frequently happened before. Would 
it happen now? It was the busy season. The far- 
mers were all at work on their claims. Travel to and 
from town was infrequent. Was death before him 
in the sunrise of his years—the slow lingering death 
of starvation? He shuddered. He was a brave man, 
but the doom before him—unless relief came—was 
one that would make the bravest tremble and turn 
pale with a fear unspeakable. 

He dragged the mattress and covers from his bed 
and made a pallet by the door, where he could com- 
mand a view of the road, or, rather, trail, by which 
he had come. 

The hours wore on. Dusk came. And the dark. 
He watched the sky—watched the eternal pro- 
cession of the stars—watched the moon-set, and 
knew that morning was at hand. A golden glow in 











the orient, and then the glad, fresh dawn was eome. 

Would it bring help? 

Hunger began to assert itself, and there was an ag- 
onizing pain in his limb that increased in intensity 
from hour to hour. The day darkened to its close, 
the stars blossomed in the blue, and the moon lifted 
its yellow shield once more. 

No help! 

And the night pearled into day. And the day 
passed into night. 

No help! 

Paul had slept but little. Strange tricks his fancy 
was playing him now. Queer faces looked in at his 
door. Mocking voices rang in his ears. Sweet mel- 
odies were wafted to him—melodies that changed to 
clanging discords. Then, with a start, he realized 
that he was on the verge of delirium. 

‘But that is real—that is real!’ he cried, looking 
out of the door. F 

The prairie was on fire! 

“Great God!”—wringing his helpless hands— 
‘must I die here, like a dog, far from kindred and 
comrades who will never know my fate!” 

The fire came on! 

It twisted through the low grasses like a glittering 
snake of flame. It crept intoa wheat-field and leaped 
up into a furious blaze that crackled to the stars. 

And the fire came on! 

* 
* * 

‘Mother, look! The prairie is on fire, and the 
flames threaten the fields on the next claim. I un- 
derstand the owner is absent. Is there any way of 
saving his property?” 

The speaker was Lucy Lansing. She stood in the 
door-way of her home, a tall, dark woman, clad in 
plain black, with neither jewel nor ribbon nor bit of 
lace to relieve the severity of her attire. Mrs. Lans- 
ing, a pale, nervous invalid, lay on a lounge, reading 
the latest novel of the day. 

“Ts there any danger—is the wind blowing our 
way?” she inquired rising languidly. 

No, mother; and even if it were, the creek, though 
shallow, is very wide, and would prove a barrier over 
which the fire could hardly leap; but our neighbor?”— 

‘‘Let him take care of his own property,” was the 
curt reply, as the old lady lay down again and re- 
sumed her novel. 

“OQ, I wish that Peters was here!” Lucy murmured 
to herself. Then asudden resolve took possession of 
her. A determined light shone in her eyes. Hurry- 
ing to the stable, she hitched a span of horses to a 
plow, crossed the creek, and began to plow a fire- 
break in front of the threatened premises. There 
was a tract of marshy ground a hundred feet ahead. 
If she could construct a fire-break between the creek 
and the marsh, the property of her neighbor would be 
safe. 

She drove the horses as rapidly as possibly, but the 
hot, angry smoke was suffocating, the horses were 
frightened, and plunged from right to left at times 
dragging the plow out of the soil. But the brave 
woman pressed on, and at last reached the marsh. 
As she plowed a second furrow, she suddenly 
stopped. 

Was it a human cry she heard? 

She listened a moment. 

Silence—all save the mad crackling of the flames. 

Continuing her task she reached the creek, returned 
to the marsh, and started to make the fourth and final 
furrow, when a long, mad, pitiful cry went tingling 
through the night. 

Then a silence again—save for the awful hiss and 
roaring of the red, tremendous flames. 

Lucy hurried back to the creek. The wind of the 
fire smote and stung her face, She caught her breath 
in quick, short gasps. Leaving her horses on the 
further side of the stream, she returned, started a 
back fire and hurried to the sod shanty of her neigh- 
bor. The door was open but no light was visible. 
She listened. A low moan, then all was still—her 
heart seemed to cease its pulsations—her face blanched 
—she shivered with a strange, unearthly dread. 
Then summoning all her courage, she stepped within 
the door and said: 

‘*Who is here?” 

“TLucy—is it you?” 

The answer was so unexpected—so unaccountable 
—that for a moment she felt as one paralyzed. Then 
she spoke again: 

“Yes—it is lL And you?—who are you?” 

‘Paul Percy!’’ 

“Paul Percy? And here—here? What is the 
meaning of this? Or—or—is my mind wandering?” 

She pressed her hand to her brow. All the great, 
passiouate love that she had borne for this man 
surged through her heart as she heard his voice 

in. 

“J was delirious just now,” said Paul, ‘‘but when 
I heard your voice, it recalled me to myself;” and 
then he went on to tell her about the accident that 
had befallen him—of the agony through which he 
had passed. She had lita lamp, and was looking 
coldly down at his drawn, pale face. 

“J will go for help, and at once,” she said. ‘‘You 
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are safe from the fire—I have plowed a fire-break. It 
is only two miles to the residence of Dr. Trevor. I 
will send him here, and send you food, if he will 
bring it.” 


* 
* 


Paul speedily recovered the use of his limb under 
the skillful treatment of Dr. Trevor, and the first day 


he was able to ride out, he made a call on the Lans- 
_ ings. 
It was a soft, bright, September afternoon. A sky 


of violet splendor spanned the prairies. The whole 
visible world was lapped in sunshine. 

Lucy Lansing was at home, and received her caller 
coldly. 

‘*Mother went to Larrimore, to-day,” she said, after 
a conventional chat of a few minutes. 

“T am glad of it,” said Paul, in his bluff, aggress- 
ive way—‘‘I am glad of it, for I wanted to have a 
talk with you—I want to havean understanding. I 
wrote to you, asking why you returned my ring, 
and”— 

“Mr. Percy,” said Lucy, rising to her feet, with a 
haughty look in her black, flashing eyes. ‘I cannot 
permit you to speak of that subject. If there is a 
spark of manhood in your heart you will forbear.” 

*“*But, Lucy—Miss Lansing, I had done nothing to 
deserve the treatment I received at your hand. You 
have ruined my life, and ought to be willing to make 
the trifling atonement that Iask. Why did you re- 
turn my ring?” 

“T ruined your life—?” She laugheda low, cruel, 
mocking laugh that stung Percy to the quick. 

“Yes, you!” he hissed through his set teeth. ‘‘I 
worshiped you to madness—worshipped the very 
dust under your feet—the very roses in your hair. 
You led me on to believe that my love was recipro- 
cated, and then sent me a letter, every line of which 
was barbed with hate—refused to see me—returned 
my letters unopened—and left me without a hope or 
beiief—blasted my faith in my kind, and made mea 
cynic in the morning of my years. You did this, 
Miss Lansing—you!” 

Taking his hat, he walked to the door, and then 
continued: 

“T will not insist further on an answer to my 
question. The day before you sent me that letter, I 
wrote you a note—” 

‘‘How dare you refer in my presence to what you 
wrote me?” Her eyes fairly blazed. She clenched 
her finger. Her face was white with passion. “TI 
have that note yet,” she went on. ‘“‘It stamps you 
as utterly unworthy of respect. It—” 

‘*There is some terrible mistake here, 
in a startled voice. 

‘*There is no mistake. 

‘*Let me see the note.” 

‘No, Mr. Perey, Let its dead bury the dead. Go 
your way and I will go mine. Let us agree here and 
now, to meet on earth no more.” 

**Let me see that note I wrote you urging you to 
fix an earlier day for our marriage, business having 
called me to Virginia for several months.” 

Lucy started back as if she had been struck. 

**Let me see that note.” 

Without a word she went to a table, unlocked a 
drawer, took out asmall sheet of paper, and handed 
it to Paul. Only a few lines were traced on it. They 
read as follows: 

**MERIDEN, 

Lucy Lansing: 

Please consider our engagement at an end. 
Yours resp’y. PAUL PERCY. 

Paul threw the note on the floor and ground it un- 
der his heel. 

**And you thought I wrote that?” he cried hotly, 
“that!” 

“And didn’t you?” cried Lucy, meekly, burying 
her face in her hands and bursting into tears. 

‘“‘No! Compare this writing with my other let- 
ters”—picking up a fragment of the note. ‘You 
must see that it was a bold, transparent forgery.” 

‘But father said you were engaged to Elinor Vin- 
cent, and—” 

‘*Yes, and your father was bitterly opposed to me 
from the first, because I was a poor, struggling young 
man. He wanted you to wed some one as wealthy as 
himself. I understand it all now; but the dead is 
dead and I bear no malice.” 

‘Paul!’ There was a sweeter tone in her voice 
than had been heard in it for years; a tender light 
shone in her eyes: an expression of ineffable beauty 
flashed into her face. 

‘Paul, forgive me!” 

“On one condition, Lucy.” 

**And what is it?” 


” 


said Paul 


” 


Conn., July 21, 1876. 


Miss 


“That you will keep the promise you made me 
long ago.” 
* 
* & 
It is only a few years since Lucy became Mrs. 


Percy, but these years have brought a miracle change 
in her surroundings. First, a railroad was con- 
structed over the old trail on which Percy met his 
accident. Then, a town sprang up,asif by magic, 











there—a town that reached rapidly out until every 
rood of land in the vicinity represented a fortune. 

Paul Percy is now a prominent factor in the polit- 
ical life of the Territory, and his wife is one of the 
most gifted and gracious leaders in the circles of 
society. 

We leave them in their beautiful home—happy in 
the unperishing love that loved through all vicissi- 
tudes—through doubt, separation and despair; we 
leave them with their lovely children—with their 
troops of friends—with every joy that life can give 
to glorify the lot of man. 


-0-@-0-— 


BOOK AND MAGAZINE TALK. 


The new’Scribner does not lay out any new lines 
of magazine work and is not quite as fresh and strik- 
ing as I expected to see, but it is interesting from 
cover to cover and the literary taste is excellent. It 
fills a decided need, if not for readers at least for 
writers, and its circle of regular readers will es- 
tablish itself as soon as a few numbers have shown 
its distinctive character. There are not enough mag- 
azines to afford adequate outlets to the literary activ- 
ity of a nation of 60,000,000 of people. Besides the 
Century and Harpers and the good old Atlantic 
there were, before Scribner’s appeared, only Lippin- 
cott’s and a few others of very moderate circulation 
and of little more than local fame, like the Overland, 
of San Francisco, the St. Louis, the Brooklyn and 
the New England. Ifa writer wanted a national 
audience there were in reality only three or four 
monthlies that could give it to him and only two of 
them could claim large circulations. This state of 
affairs is discouraging to the writing talent of the 
country. The offices of the old magazines are en- 
cumbered with accepted manuscripts, which wait 
month after month and year after year for a chance 
of publication that gets ever more and more hopeless. 
The editor of the Centwry showed me a year ago a 
big safe full of articles not only accepted but honestly 
and liberally paid for on acceptance,-as is the Cen- 
tury’s custom, and representing, he said an expendi- 
ture of over $50,000. Some of them will see the light 
of print in time, but many will get stale and worth- 
less before there is any room for them. In that big 
tomb of so many literary ambitions were three ar- 
ticles of my own for which the magazine had ex- 
pended a large sum of money in the way of engrav- 
ings and of travel expenses for artist and writer. It 
seemed to me as I looked at the piles of manuscript 
in that iron limbo that the inscription Dante saw on 
the gates of hell might well be put upon the door of 
the safe ‘‘Abandon hope, all ye that enter here.” 
Give us more magazines, I say, and a host of writers 
will agree with me. It;would be much better for the 
culture and intellectual progress of the country to 
have ten monthlies with an average circulation of 
50,000 copies each than two with an aggregate circu- 
lation of half a million copies. 





Of war books and war articles by major-generals 
the public has had a surfeit during the past few years. 
Now that the officers have had their say as long as 
they could get readers, the private soldier begins to 
come to the front with his modest contributions. He 
has been almost forgotten. We read in the major- 
generals’ writings about divisions, brigades and corps, 
and how in such or such a battle Hancock did hard 
fighting, or Franklin struggled bravely against heavy 
odds, or Longstreet made a gallant charge, or Sedg- 
wick captured a battery, and we almost imagine 
these famous chieftains dealing heroic blows like the 
knights of old in the perillous front of battle, whereas 
they were in fact on some elevation in the rear, spy- 
glasses in hand, safely out of the range of the guns. 
The truth is, our great civil war was a war in which 
battles were won far more by the thinking bayonets 
than by the shoulder-straps. This is what Frank 
Wilkeson insists upon, in his book entitled Recollec- 
tions of a Private Soldier, (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Publishers, New York,) he tells just what he, as an 
enlisted man in a New York battery, saw and felt in 
the bloody battles of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, 
Cold Harbor and Petersburg, in night marches and 
bivouacs, and in the constant presence of suffering 
and death. The story is told with wonderful vigor 
and vividness. Nowhere else in all the vast mass of 
war literature have the realities of a soldier’s life been 
depicted so powerfully and at the same time with 
such simplicity and candor. The book should be 
read by every old soldier. It will cause him to for- 
get the lapse of years, to hear again the bugle calls 
and the roll of drums, to feel the ground tremble un- 








der the thunder of the batteries, to smell the powder- 
smoke, to see the red wounds: of stricken comrades 
and the fierce set faces of the dead, and to thrill once 
more with the strange and indescribable exultation of 
battle. 


* 
° 


Alden’s Cyclopedia of Universal Literatwre has 
already received hearty commendation in this maga- 
zine. The receipt of volumes two, three, four and 
five gives occasion for again calling attention to the 
merits of the work as a reference cyclopedia for schol- 
ars, journalists and others engaged in literary labor 
and also as a collection of good reading by the best 
authors of all times and all nations. How thoroughly 
modern the work is in respect to giving adequate 
representation to the writers of our own country and 
generation will be seen by a glance at any of 
the volumes. Take for, example, volume five, 
the latest issued. Here are found Clemens, (Mark 
Twain), Mary Clemmer, Moncure D. Conway, S. S. 
Cox, Howard Crosby, George William Curtis and T, 
J. Conant, the former editor of Harper’s Weekly, 


whose disappearance, two years ago is still involved 
in mystery; and with them, showing the complete 
and cosmopolitan scope of the work, are Confucius, 
Cuvier, Cyprian, Cowper, Coleridge, Cobbett, Colenso 
and many others of different ages and nations. Each 
author is represented by a short biographical sketch 
and several extracts from his writings. The volumes 
cost only fifty cents each bound in cloth and sixty 
cents in half morocco and there will be in all fifteen 
of them. Address John B. Alden, New York or 
Chicago. 





Ember Days is the title of a little brochure of un- 
bound leaves, tied with a silver cord, published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New York and containing 
six sonnets by Mrs. Emma Taylor Lamborn, of St. 
Paul, a sister of Bayard Taylor and the wife of Col. 
Cc. B. Lamborn, of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
The reader, into whose hands this sheaf of true po- 
etry falls will regret that the harvest is not larger. 
The following poem referring to the grave of Helen 
Hunt Jackson, on Cheyenne Mountain, Colorado, 
will be warmly welcomed by all who knew that charm- 
ing writer and noble woman: 

CHEYENNE MOUNTAIN. 


(H. H.) 


How could we know on that fair April day, 

That Death, sad messenger, would soon be sent! 
That glad, sweet day; we climbed the deep ascent, 
And followed where thy footsteps led the way, 

And heard thy glad exultant shout: “This way, 
Dear friends; the haunts of mountain flowers to me 
Are known; here blooms my loved anemone, 

This is the spot! Our steps here let us stay, 

Beneath these sheltering pines.’’ Now thou liest here. 
Look down once more with heavenly eyes, and tell 
The secrets hid in God’s own garden, dear; 

We follow, follow, where thou lead’st so well; 

Too blind to see, too deaf thy voice to hear; 

On Cheyenne Mountain lone, dear friend, farewell. 


The customary holiday number of that enterprising 
and always excellent trade journal, the Northwestern 
Mitler appeared just before Christmas. Itis full of 
good literature, original illustrations and profitable 
advertising. The cover design is pretty but in artis- 
tic merit falls far short of that of last year. That de- 
sign was a gem, but it went ahead of the appreciation 
of the average reader and advertising patron. The 
list of contributors in prose and verse embrace many 
well-known names, among them being those of Ju- 


lian Hawthorne, James Lane Allen, Eugene Field, 
Bill Nye, James Whitcomb Riley, J. A, Armstrong, 
W. Hart Maxwell, Joel Benton, W. C. Edgar, T. L. 
Smith, E. E. Palmer, L. H. Gibson and H. P. Robin- 
son. C. M. Palmer, the publisher, deserves great cred- 
it for giving us herein the Northwest once a year a 
magazine of decided literary merit. 


John B. Alden’s latest triumph in cheap literature 
is the production of ‘‘Rawlinson’s History of Egypt,” 
which has hitherto been sold at the high price of 56, 
for the low price of $1.25. The work is published in 
two handsome volumes, and is by far the best book on 
Egypt in print. 

One of John B. Alden’s useful publications is his 
“Handy Atlas of the World,” including 138 colored 
maps, diagrams, tables, ete. This little book contains 
a vast amountof information in very convenient form 
for reference. Statistics of every country on the 


globe are given and the maps are excellent. It is 
well covered and the price is only twenty-five cents. 
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Cutting Timber High Up. 


HUNTINGTON, PA., Jan. 5, 1887. 


To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 

Last summer I noticed where timber had been 
cut along the Sound and other places, that instead of 
cutting the trees near the ground as we do in the 
East, they are cut about ten or more feet from the 
ground, leaving tall stumps. Can you tell me why 
this is done? E. S. McMurRtTRIE. 

Because the butt of the tree is likely to be partly 
hollow and if cut low down the first log would not 
make good lumber. 


Plowing in January in Eastern Washington. 
Pasco JUNCTION, W. T., Jan. 16, 1887. 


To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 

Having seen articles descriptive of other parts of 
Washington Territory in THzE NorRTHWEST MAGA- 
ZINE, I take the liberty to write‘a short article on this 
country. First, as to our location, Pasco, the county 
seat of Franklin County, is situated about one mile 
from the Columbia River, and two and one half miles 
from the junction of Snake River with the Columbia, 
and on the Northern Pacific Railroad, at the junction 
of the Cascade branch, with the main line to Portland. 
It can be seen at a’glance that we have good outlets for 
all the products of the country. Our climate cannot 
be beat in this Northwestern country. While it is 
very nearly as warm as it is west of the Cascades, we 
do not have the winter rain and mud of that region. 
While reading the St. Paul Pioneer Press to-day I see 
that the St. Paul Ice Palace is tobe opened on Janu- 
ary 17th and that caused me to think of the difference 
between the climate here and that of St. Paul. 
While we have had but little snow and about ten days 
of cold weather, the coldest day 14 degrees above 
zero and to-day, Jan. 16th at one o’clock, it was 50 
degrees above zero. You, of St. Paul, have had your 
thermometers nearly frozen up. While the people of 
St. Paul were putting up their Ice Palace to open it 
on the 17th of January, I was ploughing on January 
14th and 15th: But enough, as toclimate. Our soil 
isa sandy loam and with proper cultivation is véry 
productive. This is about the only place in the Ter- 
ritory where corn can be raised with any success. 
Melons, vegetables and all kinds of fruit can be rip- 
ened from one to two weeks earlier than in any other 
part of Washington Territory. This country bids 
fair to make the finest fruit country in the Territory. 
Apple trees making from three to five feet growth in 
one season, grape vines from ten to fifteen feet, and 
all other fruits quick growth. The stock run on the 
range all of the year and fat beef can be got from the 
range any time of the year. This country is very 
thinly settled. There is plenty of government land 
to be had and lots of range for stock. The Northern 
Pacific Railroad is going to build a bridge across the 
Columbia between Pasco and Kennwick in the near 
future. They have been sounding for bed rock for 
the last four weeks and orders have been issued from 
headquarters to begin work on the bridge. We want 
a lot of good men to settle in this country, men who 
want to go into the stock business or raising fruit. I 
I will give all the information to parties writing to 
me (and enclosing stamp) that I can. 

E. P. Kuu1. 


Taxing Commercial Travelers 
Sr. PAvuL, Jan. 10, 1887. 


To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 


The convention lately held by the Traveling Men’s 
Protective Association at Atlanta, Georgia, was sig- 
nificant in more ways than one. Of the 5000 repre- 
sentatives of commercial institutions who travel the 
States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi and Florida, the 
greater portion of them have their homes in Georgia. 
_ This would indicate that the latter is an exceed- 
ingly healthy State, else the facilities for travel that 
tadiate from this common center are more favorable 





to the commercial traveler, hence the selection of 
Georgia as a home. 

Not the fact alone of their choosing a southern 
State noted for its vast agricultural, mineral and 
commercial resources that invite my particular atten- 
tion, but the active measures taken by this intelli- 
gent body of men to rid this section of an incubus 
which has hampered, crippled, and I might add, re- 
tarded their progress to the amount of millions of 
dollars since the close of the great civil struggle. 
The scales at least seem to have fallen from off their 
eyes, at least the representatives of commerce find 
that the only way whereby they can remove the re- 
strictions and break down the barriers in the way of 
license and tax upon traveling men is to unite and 
push their case to a successful issue along the line 
they have so carefully marked out and faithfully 
followed for a number of years past. 

While the good work of a reformatory character is 
being pushed forward, the fossils expunged and the 
germs of State rights in the south obliterated, I 
notice that to the northward amid the fields of 
golden grain, found with the life-giving and health- 
preserving breezes, where lie hidden in the earth, 
gold, silver and all the valuable and inexhaustible 
mines of ore, a scheme is already on foot which has 
already received seyious consideration, the object be- 
ing to tax commercial travelers in Dakota. This 
question will be raised at the coming session of their 
Territorial legislature. To the mind of the average 
reader of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, especially to 
the business man is it clear why the attention of the 
legislature should be diverted to this subject. It pla- 
ces an embargo upon outside institutions, while on 
the other hand it preserves the wholesale mercantile 
establishments that would rise within the domain of 
Dakota. I lean quite heavily on the side of protec- 
tion, therefore I do not desire to place myself in the 
same compromising position with that of many free 
traders who howl lustily for free trade with other 
countries, but are quite willing for a liberal protec- 
tion at home. 

The imputation that charity begins and stays at 
home, and I am inclined to the belief that free trade 
should do likewise. Not only the South but Dakota’s 
sister Territory, Montana, for the past twenty years 
have reveled in the iuxury of protecting themselves 
against the insinuating and invidious drummer. 
Within the past three years they have been aroused 
from their stupor by the seismic vibration, which is 
circumventing our continent. 

Four years ago it chanced to be my pleasure while 
holding the helm of a little country newspaper in the 
mountainous region of Montana to fire the first gun 
in that Territory at the hydra headed monster taxing 
documents. Verily, it might have been likened to 
the advocating of the freedom of the slave in ante- 
bellum days. 

Every gun, to use a metaphor, was turned upon 
me. I was not unaccustomed to that kind of firing, 
therefore, did not wince. The Commercial Traveler, 
of Cincinnati came to my rescue and on that line we 
fought it to the bitter end. We sent grape,cannister, 
sharpened and solid shot after the advocates of State 
rights, and within a year many of them ran up the 
flag of truce and were willing to call for an.armistice. 
The advice Josh Billings gave the young man who 
was about to be married, I give to Dakota, ‘‘don’t.”’ 

W. S. EBERMAN. 


Phenomenal Wheat Yields. 
DICKINSON, DAK., Dec. 23, 1886. 


To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 


I find in THz NorRTHWEST MAGAZINE the following 
taken from the Port Townsend (W. T.) Argus: 

‘Frank Hastings has for sale a crop of wheat grown 
by William Barker of Dungeness—Mr. Barker, on 
four measured acres of land has harvested 416 bush- 
els of wheat, a yield of 104 bushels to the acre— 
some Eastern millers who have examined this wheat 
pronounce it of superior quality. There are about 
sixteen acres of this rich bottom land which have 
been famous for producing wheat and potatoes dur- 
ing the past thirty years, but this year’s yield exceeds 
anything we have recorded. Sixty bushels to the 
acre is not an unusual yield in Clalam County; and 
on the same land very unusual crops have been _har- 
vested. Eastern readers may rely on this statement 
being strictly acurate. 416 bushels of wheat were 
actually harvested from four acres of land at the 
mouth of Dungeness River, Clalam County, Wash- 
ington Territory, in September, 1886, by William 
Barker.” 

The above will sound rather large to Eastern read- 
ers, yet, as I promised to give you an account of some 
of the occasional big Western crops, I will give you 
one still better and from what I deem a reliable source. 
Rev. Mr. Hinds, of Lagrande City, Grand Ronde 
Valley, near the Southeastern corner of Oregon, in a 
public lecture in the Baptist Church at Lagrange, 
made the statement that one of his neighbors har- 
vested and threshed from four measured acres 500 
bushels of wheat, he (Mr. H.) being present with 








others to see the land measured, harvested with a 
header and threshed all the same day. I was living 
in Powder River Valley at the time (fifty miles south) 
and heard the same statement from other reliable 
persons. Sixty to eighty bushels of wheat per acre is 
often raised in the Willamette Valley, Oregon, by a 
very few farmers who till their land thoroughly while 
the average of that great valley often falls as low as 
twelve and one-half to fiften bushels, and seldom goes 
above twenty-two bushels while in many parts of 
Washington Territory and some of the Blue Moun- 
tain Valleys of Northwestern Oregon wheat yields 
equally big (extra) crops and averages better——but 
first-class farming would run the average of that 
whole country up to thirty-five or forty bushels per 
acre. California has a few good farmers who occa- 
sionally get a big crop, yet big crops there are a game 
of chance to a great extent, owing to the uncertainty 
of the rainy season. This is not the case in Oregon 
and Washington Territory, yet neither raise as high a 
standard of wheat, or as great an average as North 
Dakota. 

A few years ago, I read a statement over the affi- 
davits of the officers of the Montana Agricultural So- 
ciety that sixteen acres in one of their valleys pro- 
duced 11314 bushels per’acre (1,860 bushels), which 
is more than North Dakota can boast of. Our pride 
here is to raise the finest quality of No. 1 hard wheat 
in the world, although it is nota great yielding wheat; 
but itis very doubtful if Oregon, California or Wash- 
ington Territory can raise our Scotch fife as success- 
fully as it isgrown here. Although fifty*even bush- 
els per acre isthe largest yield 1 have seen reported 
for North Dakota. 

A stranger unacquainted with our wheat and that 
of the Pacific coast, who took a casual look at some of 
the big yielding fields of each would be very likely to 
estimate ours as highas the best; yet if he took ac- 
count of the very large kernels of the Oregon wheat 
and larger heads—he would estimate differently. 
Our hard wheat has medium heads and a small, flinty 
grain, while the Oregon and Washington Territory 
wheat has large heads and very large kernels, the 
largest known tome, yet it does not make the strong 
flour, which bakes 300 pounds of the best of bread to 
the barrel of flour like ours. 

Perhaps it would pay our farmers to raise a large 
yielding wheat, yet first-class farming would nearly 
or quite double our average crop, which is now greater 
than the averagecrop of Oregon and the Pacific coast. 
Good farming would treble the crop of Oregon where 
most farmers allow the wheat to be choked by the 
fern and wild oats, both of which are hard to eradi- 
cate. S. PELTON. 

ee 


For The Northwest Magazine. 
THE MOTHER. 


When unrelenting sorrow wraps her shroud 
Around the tender feelings of the heart, 
And to the troubled mind a restless crowd 
Cae thoughts their woe impart, s 
ere can the tortured spirit find a balm 
To heal the broken heart, the sea of grief to calm? 





When darkness overspreads the face of day, 

And fearful phantoms flit before the eyes 

And strike the doubting soul with ve dismay, 

While boding sounds are heard along the skies, 
Where can we find a shield of armor bright? 
Where can we turn to find one ray of living light? 


When through the cold and heartless world we wend 
Our weary footsteps in life’s pilgrimage 
When faith is broken by our nearest friend, 
And tears bedim the leaf of memory’s page, 
Where can the crushed affections find a stay? 
Where find a faithful one that never will betray? 


When roaming o’er the desert waste our tracks 
Lead through the scenes of deadly hate and strife, 
Or struggling ’mid the furious waves and wrecks 
When tempest-tossed upon the sea of life, 
He who has not forgot his mother’s prayer, 
The haven she pointed out, will cast his anchor there. 
J. W. BOXELL. 
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NORTHWESTERN PROGRESS. 


Minnesota. 

In 1886 Minneapolis ground 5,687,347 barrels of flour, and 
cut 262,636,019 feet of lumber; did a Clearing House busi- 
ness of $166,924,468 and increased her bank capital $445,000; 
the real estate transactions of the year number 14,493 and 
amount to %36,833,978; the jobbing trade amounted to 
$41,708,300, with $41,279,700 for manufactures. 


THe New INSANE ASYLUM.—The verdict of the Com- 
mission locating the insane asylum in this city will re- 
ceive the unanimous approval of all Northern Minnesota, 
outside of the competing towns; and we think each one 
of these will say that after they’could not have it them- 
selves they would prefer to see it go to Fergus Falls in- 
atead of any other place. The pressof this portion of 
the state have been very generous in their treatment and 
have done much in moulding public sentimentin our 
favor; for this we are all very grateful and will return 
the compliment if an occasion ever occurs.—Fergus Falls 
Journal. 


THe GREAT St. CLOUD DAmM.—The dam across the Missis- 
sippi at St, Cloud has recently been completed at a cost of 
$225,000; it is one of the finest in the world and the power 
which can be utilized from it is almost unlimited, regular 
and sure. This power will be used in manufacturing the 
timber of the Upper Mississippi into lumber, the wheat 
of Central Minnesota into flour. and the iron of Duluth 
into machinery to be used throughout the Northwest. 


Tue Burlington & Northern road has just complet- 








tal has been organized to build a telephone line from 
Milnor to connect with the offices at Forman. 


JAMESTOWN college has received a gift of $5,000 from 
Mrs. Lloyd, of Pennsylvania, mother of Mr. D. McK. 
Lloyd, of Jamestown. 


Sroux FALLs, after counting up a half million dollars 
invested in improvements during the past year, claims 
larger figures than any other Dakota city can produce. 
Some other places can show larger percentages, but not 
such an aggregate. 


PARTIES who have just returned from Oakes, report 
that town having a regular boom, and confidently predict 
that inside of,a year it will have several thousand inhabi- 
tants. There is now about 250 population, and property 
is held stiff at a high figure.—LaMoure Chronicle. 


JAMESTOWN now has ten passenger trains arriving and 
departing from the station every twenty-four hours. 
Chicago, Yankton, St. Louis and the south is now of easy 
access, although passengers will find the time to Chicago, 
fifty-four and a half hours, almost too slow by the south- 
ern route. With the Manitoba & St. Paul Icoking over 
the bluffs from the south, anticipating an entrance to the 
handsomest and best built city in Dakota, Jamestown can 
begin to feel quite comfortable these winter days. Her 
prospect is bright indeed.—Jamestown Alert. 





Montana. 


THE new hotel at Billings, ‘““The Grand,”’ has been com- 
pleted, and was opened to the public on Christmas Eve 








ciaim a population of 150,000 each, on which basis the out- 
lay for building improvements would figure %66.66 per 
capita. Miles City, one of the growing infants of the 
Northwest, with a pupulation generously estimated at 
3,000 has during the past yeas spent $368,150 in buildings 
and other substantial and permanent improvements, 
being in the ratio of $122.72 per capita. When itis con- 
sidered that the record made by the Twin Cities is phe- 
nomenal, we think we can point with pride to our own 
own showing, especially when taken in connection with 
the year 1885, which footed up in the same line of ex- 
penditure $324.450. 





Idaho. 


WARDNER is now connected to the outside world bya 
telegraph line. The rapid advancement made by this 
young town is simply marvelous and awakens interest 
everywhere. 


FABULOUS RocK.—W. Husser, cashier of the Bank of 
Murray, writes to the Helena Independent: In your issue 
of the 3ist ult. under “Mining in the Coeur d’ Alenes,”’ you 
make your correspondent R. H. K. say “from 100 lbs. of 
ore the owners of the Treasure Box Mine panned out 
near #200.”” Did you not take some liberties with R. H. 
K.’s manuscript? The facts are they pounded out ina 
hand mortar (not panned out) nearly %2,000 from the 100 
Ibs. of rock, one piece of ore from the lot weighing 274 
ounces and containing over 20 ounces of gold. The bank 
advanced $300 on it and retained it for exhibition, the rest 
of it went to the assay office. Yesterday they brought 
in another lot of 105.80 ounces, say $1,600, obtained in the 
same way from less than 100 lbs. of rock. This lot the 
bank sends to-day to the First National Bank of your 

















NEW UNION DEPOT, CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & 8ST. PAUL R. R., AT MILWAUKEE. 


edasurvey from Maiden Rock, Wis., about fourteen 
miles from La Crosse, through Pierce, St. Croix, Polk, 
Burnett and Douglass counties to Duluth. The line runs 
along the divide all the way through, anda very good 
grade is said to have been found between the head of 
Lake Pepin and the northern end of the work. It is 
stated that the road will be certainly built within the next 
fifteen months. 


EACH succeeding year adds new proof as to the great 
and constantly growing importance of Minneapolis as a 
primary wheat market. One of the best evidences is 
found in the rapid increase of the elevator capacity of 
the city. At the close of 1885 the total capacity was 
9,963,000 bushels, while that for the present year aggre- 
gates 13,332,000, an increase of more than three anda 
quarter millions. Throughout the Northwest the in- 
crease has likewise been very marked, amounting in all 
to 11,731,300.—Minneapolis Tribune. 





Tue Minneapolis & Pacific Railroad Company will build 
and operate on the company’s account, a line of grain 
elevators along their road, and will take in wheat and 
other grain at their stations just as other freight is taken 
and charge no more than the ordinary freight, except a 
small percentage for handling. This will be an innova- 
tion on past practice and will be to the advantage of pro- 
ducers. President Washburne has publicly announced 
that this is to be the policy of his road. 





Dakota. 
QuITE a colony of German-Russians has lately settled 
in the N. P. country west of the Missouri River. 


ALTHOUGH Milnor has lost the county offices, it has not 
lost interest in them. A stock company with %,000 capi- 








by a grand ball. The hotel accommodations at Billings 
have not always been of the best, but this can no longer 
be said, as the new hotel is provided with all the modern 
improvements and will be kept in first-class style. 


A Busy YEAR FOR MISSOULA.—Next year should bea 
busy season for Missoula. The building of the stock 
yards and machine shops, the great increase in the Big 
Blackfoot lumbering business, the construction of the 
Bitter Root Railroad, and the inauguration of many 
smaller enterprises that will naturally follow in the lead 
of the greater, will combine to make up a year of rapid 
and substantial growth. Most of the residents of Mis- 
soula are somewhat impressed with the idea that they 
are located in what will ultimately be the best town in 
the territory, and they are about right.—Missoula Times. 


RAILROAD BUILDING IN MONTANA.—Gov. Hauser says 
that $10,000,000 will be expended in Montana during the 
next year in railroad building. The indications are that 
there is to be a veritable railroad building boom all over 
the country. Rail manufacturers say that the demand 
for rails is now greater than can be meet. Mills are over- 
crowded and new blast furnaces are being built to meet 
the rapidly increasing demand. The increase in railway 
earnings the past year has been one of the stimulants to 
this vicinity in railroad building. The accumulation of 
a great deal of capital in the money centers seeking safe 
investment is another. And in addition to those the rapid 
development of the country makes a demand for more 
railroads.—St. Paul Globe. 


GROWTH OF MILES Crtry.—St. Paul and Minneapolis, the 
two most progressive citiesin the Union to-day, show 
expenditures for building improvements during the past 
year of about ten millions of dollars each. These cities 





city for deposit in the assay office, instructing them to 
hold itaday on exhibition. Go and see it. The ore 
treated is yielding over %33,600 per ton. 





Washington Territory. 
WHITMAN COLLEGE, Walla Walla, has an actual attend- 


ance of 120 students, the largest number in the history of 
the institution. 


OVER 800 tons of coal per day are brought into the city. 
The local demand is large and increasing, and the San 
Francisco market has been considerably improved of late. 
—Seattle Post Intelligencer. 


Bia SALE OF WATER POWER.—Mr. Frederick Post has 
sold his lower falls water front and milling privilege to 
William Pettit, late of New York, agent for the St. Paul 
Improvement and Investment Company, for 25,000. This 
water power lies on the north side, and was the last piece 
of property held by Mr. Post in this city. His sales of 
property in Spokane Falls aggregated the handsome sum 
ot 87,750.—Spokane Falls Review. 


LOGGING by rail, and on a scale hitherto unknown, is a 
new enterptise for Puget Sound people. Within the past 
generation the best “chances” along the shores of the 
Sound have been “logged out” fora mile or two back 
from water, anditnow remains for steam todo what 
would be unprofitable if done by ox flesh. Locomotives 
are now used near Olympia and Skookum Bay, and on 
Hood’s Canal; also on the eastern side at Snohomish and 
Samish, and another isto be used near Tacoma.—Port 
Townsend Argus. 


A Bricut OUTLOOK.—Never has the outlook for Wash- 
ington Territory been brighter than it is to-day. Never 
has there been greater promise of increase in wealth and 
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population, and in the speedy acquirement of all that 
makes a community great. Our Territory is exciting at- 
tention in all parts of the country, and our resources are 
being studied by possible investors and immigrants, as 
they have never been studied before. And a knowledge 
of these resources is all that is necessary to inspire con- 
fidence in the future of the Territory. 

During the coming year the construction of new rail- 
roads will be pushed with unprecedented energy, and the 
yarious portions of our northwestern empire will be 
united with bonds of steel. This activity in railroad 
building will be accompanied by a corresponding growth 
in the cities of the Territory, and it is safe to say that the 
coming year will'witness a marked increase in the popu- 
lation of each one of them.—Seattle Post-Intelligence. 





AMopet DAKOTA FARM.—The picture on this page 
is a correct representation of the buildings, farm house, 
modern stable, cattle shed, well house and yards, owned 
by J. H. Bosard, of Grand Forks, Dak. The farm consists 


of 560 acres, 350 being plowed, 175 native pasture and 35° 


tame pasture, fenced with Hulbert & Gould iron fencing, 
and is situated two miles south of Thompson, a good 
wheat market on the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, 
and three miles north of Reynolds, where there are three 
elevators. The house is 26x40, all finished in good style 
with a commodious cellar underneath, 1,500 bushels capac- 
ity, which is filled every year from the vegetable field. 
The barn is 32x66 with 24 feet posts, and a model of con- 
venience, in which are comfortably housed fine Percheron 
horses, Jersey (registered) cattle and Oxford Down sheep. 
The shed is used for a complete outfit of machinery, 
wagons, etc., and the sides are stalls well filled with 
Berkshire swine. The yield of wheatin this locality is 
from 20 to 30 bushels to the acre, and other ‘grains in 
proportion. Mr. Bosard 

finding his manifold 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE WHEAT MARKET. 


OFFICE oF THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, t 
MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 26, 1887. 


values and the heavy purchases of wheat for export. 


navigation opens on the lakes. 
000,000 bushels too small. 


another crop is harvested. 


to market throughout the Northwest—probably due to 


estimated. Prices have not been materially affected 
by this fact, nor by the second week’s decrease in 








duties as a practicing 
attorney engrossing his 
attention, doubtless 
would give some enter- 
prising eastern man 
with capital enough to 
operate the farm, fur- 
nishing his own horses, 
an excellent chance to 
make money, and in- ° 
vites correspondence. 


The Portland Orego- 
nian reviews Judge 
Hoyt’s opinion affirm- 
ing the legality of 
the Northern Pacific’s 
land grant between 
Portland and Tacoma, 
confessing itself unable 
to see on what grounds 
it cam be controverted 
or reversed. ‘This por- 
tion of the grant does 
not depend for its val- 
idity on the resolution 
of April, 10, 1869, which 
Commissioner Sparks 
could not convey a 
grant of lands,® but on 
the provisions of the 
original act, which 
granted lands to aid in 
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The most remarkable feature of the local market 
during the month closing have been the strength in 


The latter may account for the former feature, but 
this does not mollify the temper of the millers, who 
assert that during most of the present month the mil- 
ling of wheat at prices quoted represented a net loss 
of fully fifteen cents per barrel at the best prices ob- 
tainable for flour. Two of our large elevator compan- 
ies have made heavy sales of wheat for export, and 
the exceedingly favorable rates now made by com- 
peting railroads to the seaboard indicates that this 
business must attain considerable proportions before 


The agricultural bureau in its final estimate of 
the wheat crop of 1886, allows 73,000,000 bushels for 
Minnesota and Dakota, which while considerably 
above its previous estimates, is still 15,000,000 to 17,- 
There is no excuse for 
such blundering as this, but it is hardly worth while 
tomake arow about it, as we are to have a genuine 
department of agriculture and perhaps a revolution in 
official methods of gathering these statistics before 


There has been a sudden cessation in the movement 
severe weather and heavy snows, though it may bea 


fact, as is claimed by some, that the bulk of the crop 
is marketed and that the total has been grossly over- 









great extent regulates production, they lifted prices 
another notch or two and sat down to await a bigger 
boom. It did not come, however, and prices to-day 
are weaker and lower than during the usually dull 
holiday week. The millers swear that wheat cannot 
bulge much while it is dull and cheap and are not 
growling as much about low water as they would be 
if flour was active and advancing. The mills having 
steam have been running quite steadily, but have not 
been crowded. The water mills have had a constant 
struggle over the pooling question, and are not satis- 
fied with the present pooling arrangement, which 
promises te be broken at any time. 

Quotations at the mills for carloads or round lots 
are: Patents, $4.40 @ 4.60; straights, $4.20@4.40; 
first bakers, $3.60@3.85; second bakers, $2.95@3.10; 
best low grades, $1.80 @ 2.00; red dog, $1.40 @1.50, 
in bags. 

These ee are on flour in barrels, except as 
stated. e rule is to discount 25c per bbl for 280 and 140 
tb jute bags, 20c for 98h cotton sacks, 1l5c for 49h cotton 
sacks, 10c for 244% cotton sacks and 20c for 49 paper 
sacks. In half barrels, the extra charge is 30c per tbl 


*e 





THE Northwestern Mutual Insurance Company, of 
Wahpeton, Dakota, who are among our advertisers, 
report a perfectly clean record for the past year as a 
prompt loss-paying company, having paid every loss 
without a suit and without an arbitration. This com- 
pany is evidently giving to the people of the North- 
west insurance that insures. It is worthy of support. 

ANOTHER of Commissioner Sparks’ absurd land rul- 
ings has been overthrown by judicial authority. He 
held a few months ago that the Northern Pacific railroad 
has no land grant between the Columbia river and 
Puget Sound. The act 
of Congress changing 
the main line of the 
road from the Cascade 
route to that by way of 
the Columbia river and 
Portland distinctly de- 
clared that the privi- 
leges, grants and im- 
munities conferred by 
the act of incorpora- 
tion should attach to 
the main line as thus 
changed. The road 
from the Columbia to 
the Sound was finished 
in 1873 and the land 
grant attaching to it 
was never questioned 
before Sparks began 
his attempts to over- 
ride precedents, court 
decisions and statute 
law. A test case was 
recently brought into 
the United States dis- 
trict court and Judge 
Hoyt decided that the 
lands in question be- 
long to the railroad. 


+o 
The Olympia, Wash. 


Ter., New Transcript 
has been exchanging 




















the construction of a 
railway across the con- 
tinent to Puget Sound.” 


PRICES OF LEADING NORTHWESTERN STOCKS. 


Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Swords, 18 Wall Street, 
New York, report the following closing quotations 
of miscellaneous securities, January 24: 





Bid. ‘Asked. 
Northern Pacific, common............ ay 26% 
oa ss Fy eee 57% 57% 
a ‘8 st Mortgage Bonds 115% 116% 
‘ “ 2d “ 7 1 1065¢ 
: “ Missouri “ “ 102&int. 104& int. 
me as P.d’Oreille Div. “ 102%“ 108% “ 
= Dividend Certificates 96 97 
St. Paul & Duluth, common............ 58% 59 
ss - re 108 109 
0 Sea 12% - 
Oregon & Transcontinental............ 30 3014 
sg bonds 1922 1015¢ 102 
Oregon Railway & Navigation......... 97% 97% 
-- - “Ist bonds 109% 109% 
g a “Cons Mtge5’s. 103 104% 
St. Paul & Northern Pacific Ist’s....... 116 —_ 
Northern Pacific Terminals............ 104 105 
Oregon Improvement Co.............. 40 42 
Ms * Ist bonds..... 93 1g 
James River Valley en ee US 107 108% 
Spokane & Palouse ye ka 105 ae 
Chicago, St. P., Mp’ls & Omaha, com.. 47% 415% 
a | PAbieignaie ey. 106 OF 
Chicago & Northwestern, common. ...111% 111% 
~~ - eres 139 140 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul,com.. 87% 87% 
Mi OU es in Gan cod ek seven 117 117% 
ilwaukee, Lake 8. & Western, com.. 68 70 
i rere 99% 99% 
Mpl °s St. Louis, common ts Aad dale Wh 18% 
cee ROTOR ee 4214 
St. Paul, winneapolis & Manitoba...... 114 165 





BOSARD FARM NEAR GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 


the visible supply, which is still millions larger than 
at any time in any previous year. Plenty statis- 
ticians at home and abroad have demonstrated by 
plain figures that the world’s supply is so small as to 
make much higher figures on this crop an absolute 
certainty, but the great markets continue weak and 
listless, with little more than fractional fluctuations 
from day to day and week to week. Thebull element 
furnishes fresh and startliug rumors daily, but prompt 
denials destroy whatever affect they might have and 
the market holds weak and dull. Most people.believe 
that there will be war in Europe within a year or two 
but this factor has been used so often to affect the 
market that it has lost its influence and will not again 
attract much notice until an actual declaration of war 
is made. Reports of heavy buying by strong financial 
institutions and other combinations have been freely 
circulated, but whether true or not, have had little 
effect on prices. 

The range of prices since our last report has been 
as follows, with comparison: 


Highest. Lowest. Closing. Year ago. 
lg fh Ee 81 77 80 87% 
No. 1 Northern....... 80 15 79 8214 
No. 2 Northern....... 78 73 77 76 


No. 1 hard for May closed at 841¢c, No. 1 Northern 
at 824¢¢ and No, 2 Northern at 80}¢c. 

FLOUR—The holiday week boom was a genuine sur- 
prise to the millers, but they loaded all buyers as 
heavily as possible and when they: had reached the 
limit fixed by the uncertain water power which to a 








the compliments of the 
season with the Min- 
neapolis Tribune. The 
editor of the former paper sends to the Tribune a 
boquet of flowers picked from his garden in the open 
air on New Year’s day. The latter responds by send- 
ing the New Transcript a block of pure ice six feet 
thick, plucked from the basin of Lake Calhoun (in 
the open air) on the same day. 


* 
* 


NEWSPAPER For SALE IN OREGON.—A well- 
established country paper, published at the county-seat 
of a growing county in Oregon, is for sale at a bargain. 
Address the editor of THz NoRTHWEST MAGAZINE. 








TWELVE MONTHS’ EARNINGS. 


According to the Financial Chronicle the follow- 
ing were the earnings of the Northwestern roads for 
the year 1886: 


Road. 1886. 1885 Increase. 
Northwestern - - - $25,296,293 $24,301,058 $995,235 
Milwaukee & 8t. Paul - - 24,719,876 413, 306,603 
Northern Pacific - - - 12,309,665 349,699 959,966 
Manitoba - - - - 7,398,884 7,521,138 *127,254 
Omaha - - - - = 6,152,116 5,814,810 337,306 
B.CB&N. - - = 2,933,309 3,093,514 *160,205 
St.Paul & Duluth - - 1,522,826 1,881,212 141,114 
Wisconsin Central - - - 1,537,763 1,461, 76,757 
Wisconsin & Minnesota’ - 352,807 158,074 194,738 
Minn., St.Cr.& Wis. - - 293,478 183,784 109,689 


*Decrease. 

It will be seen that among the important roads the 
Northern Pacific shows the greatest percentage of in- 
crease over the earnings of 1885. 
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HOME INTERESTS. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF CHARACTER. 


John, and Peter, and Robert, and Paul, 
God, in his wisdom, created them all. 
John was a statesman, and Peter a slave, 
Robert a preacher, and Paul was a knave. 
Evil or good, as the cause might be, 
White or colored, or bond or free, 

John and Peter and Robert and Paul, 
God, in His wisdom, had made them all. 


Out of earth’s element’s mingled with flame, 
Out of life’s compounds of glory and shame, 
Fashioned and shaped by no will of their own, 
And helplessly into life’s history thrown, 
Born by the law that compels men to be, 
Born to condition they could not foresee, 
John and Peter and Robert and Paul, 

God, in His wisdom, created them all. 


John was the head and the heart of his state, 

Was trusted and honored and noble and great. 
Peter was made ‘neath life’s burdens to groan, 
And never once dreamed that his soul was his own. 
Robert great glory and honor received 

For zealously preaching what no one believed, 
While Paul of the pleasures of sin took his fill 

And gave up his life to the service of ill. 


It chanced that these men in their passing away 
From earth and its conflicts all died the same day. 
John was mourned through the breadth of the land. 
Peter fell ‘neath the lash of a merciless hand. 

Robert died with the praise of the Lord on his tongue, 
While Paul was convicted of murder and hung. 

John and Peter and Robert and Paul, 

God, in His wisdom, created them all. 


Men said of the statesman, “How noble and brave!” 
But of Peter, alas, “‘He was only a slave!” 

Of Robert, “ *Tis well with his soul, it is well!” 
While Paul they consigned to the torments of Hell. 
Born by one law, through all nations the same 
What made them to differ and who was to blame! 
John and Peter and Robert and Paul, 

God, in His wisdom, created them all. 


Out in the region of infinite light 

Where the soul of the black man is pure as the white; 
Out where the spirit through sorrows made wise 

No longer resorts to deceptions and lies. 

Out where the flesh can no longer control 

The freedom and faith of the God given soul, 

Who sha!! determine what change may befall 

John or Peter or Robert or Paul ? 


John may in wisdom and goodness increase, 
Peter rejoice in infinite peace! 
Robert may learn that the truths of the Lord 
Are more in the spirit and less in the word, 
And Paul may be blessed with a holier birth 
Than the passions of men had allowed him of earth. 
John and Peter and Robert and Paul, 
God, in His mercy, cares for them all. 
LizziE DOTEN. 





* 
Moral Superiority of Women. 


The New York Sun relates a story illustrating the 
moral superiority of woman. A Boston philanthro- 
pist and student of human nature bought a dozen 
cheap umbrellas, had a nickel plate inserted in each 
handle on which was his address, and the request 
that the umbrellas be returned, and on the first rainy 
day went out on the street and handed one to each 
umbrellaless woman that he met. All were returned 
within a week, but one, and in place of that came a 
note saying that it had been stolen and that the writer 
would pay for it. The next day he handed the um- 
brellas to twelve unprotected men. He never saw 
but one of them again, and that was brought in by a 
friend who said he had stolen it at a church festival. 
- And yet they are denied the ballot! 


Alcohol is Your Worst Enemy. 


Dr. W. H. Draper, in his address to the New York 
Academy of Medicine, said: 

“*T cannot forbear to say a word in regard to what 
seems to me one of the most important changes in 
medical opinion and practice growing out of careful 
scientific observation of the effects of articles of diet 
in health and disease. I allude to the present aspect 
of professional judgement on the alcohol question. 
I believe Iam speaking within bounds when I say 
that the majority of thoughtful physicians who have 
studied carefully the effects of what is regarded as 
the moderate, as well as the immoderate, use of alco- 
holie beverages are persuaded that as foods, except- 
ing possibly in the febrile state, their value has been 
largely overestimated, and thatin the normal con- 
dition of the body they are not only quite unnecessary 
to the maintenance of healthy nutrition, but are 
always more or less baneful in their effects. That 
they add, as Matthew Arnold has said, to the agree- 
ableness of life, that their use is universal, that 
through their stimulating influence upon the nervous 
centers they have been potent factors in the progress 
of civilization, and that they are of inestimable value 
as stimulants and anesthetics, are considerations 
entirely apart from the facts concerning them which 
are especially interesting, namely, their effects upon 
nutrition; that these are harmful and deteriorating to 
such a degree as to constitute to most powerful cause 
of physical degeneration at the present day, there 





can, I think, be no question. 
sional opinion in this country and in Europe is surely 
tendering toward the restriction of their use as 
articles of diet, and simply for the reason that they 
are the determining cause of many functional de- 
rangements and structural degenerations.” 


The drift of profes- 


Ideas of Henry George. 


He who erects a house or improves a farm has a 
clear title to the building or improvement, but this 
gives him no title to the ownership of the origiual and 
indestructible natural element on which he has built 
or improved. 

Itis because we discard this admirable provision of 
the Creator and permit individuals to take what was 
manifestly intended for all, and thus puta premium 
upon the monopolization of natural opportunities, 
that invention and discovery bring curses instead of 
blessings, and all our prodigious advances in the arts 
serve but to widen the gulf between the very rich 
and the very poor. 

Land was created by God. It can neither be pro- 
duced by man nor consumed by man. It is the 
appointed abode, the dwelling place and storehouse 
of the hnman beings who, drawing their bodies from 
its substance and depending upon it for the necessa- 
ries of their earthly life, follow each other, genera- 
tion after generation, in seeming endless succession, 
as one guest may follow another guest in the house 
or at the table of a bountiful host. 


Smoking and Heart-Disease. 


In a report by Dr. Frentzel, of Berlin; on immoder- 
ate smoking and its effects upon the heart, it is stated 
that the latter show themselves chiefly by rapid, ir- 
regular palpitation of the heart, short breath, languor, 
sleeplessness, ete. Dr. Frantzel says that if the 
causes of these complaints are inquired into it is 
generally found that the patients are great smokers. 
They may not smoke cigars rich in nicotine, but full- 
flavored cigars imported from the Havanas. Smok- 
ing, as a rule, agrees with persons for many years— 
perhaps for twenty years and longer—although by 
degrees cigars of a finer flavor are chosen. But all at 
once, without any assignable cause, troubles are ex- 
perienced with the heart, which rapidly merease, and 
compel the sufferers to call in the help of the medical 
man. It isstrange that persons consuming cigars of 
ordinary quality, even if they smoke them very 
largely, rarely are attacked in that way. The exces- 
sive use of cigarettes has not been known to give rise 
to similar troubles, although it is the cause of com- 
plaints ofa different nature. It is astonishing to 
find how many persons with advancing years discon- 
tinue smoking, As arule, affection of the heart has 
caused them to abjure the weed. In such cases the 
patient has found the best cure without consulting 
the medical man. 


Why Girls Do Not Marry. 


A prominent woman physician of Boston has fre- 
quently expressed her conviction that the great su- 
periority in culture of so many of the young girls of 
to-day over that of the average men who go early 
into business exerts one very bad effect—namely; 
that these young girls do not want to marry such 
men. There is no doubt a great deal of truth in the 
statement. In fact, in other departments it has 
always been noticed that one of the standing ill ef- 
fects of the culture, say, of flowers, has been to make 
its votary prefer a tea rose to a head of cabbage; or, 
of music, to prefer a harmonious orchestra to a dis- 
cordant street band; or, of religion, to prefer piety to 
profanity. Now, there is no reason why the rule 
should not work equally in the case of marriage. 
The maxim that ‘‘any husband is better than no 
husband” had once a great deal of truth in it, for the 
condition of the unmarried woman was in bygone 
days a forlorn one. She could no more help growing 
sour than milk in a thunder storm. Any and every 
woman with the most insignificant sprig of a husband 
could turn up her nose at her and embody a weight 
of publi¢ opinion in her contemptuous attitude that 
few single unfortunates could have the dignity and 
self-respect to stand up against. To-day, however, 
the scales tip the other way with a vengeance.—Boston 
Herald. 


American Women Abroad. 


Foreigners have long ceased to be surprised at the 
small army of American women that leave their 
husbands at home for a year or two, as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world. They cannot begin 
to understand the social system that allows of it, and 
maintain that with all the American’s superior theo- 
ries about marriage as the mutual choice of the ones 
interested, there is apparently no home life among 
us, and not the binding ties that succeed with mar- 
riages on the continental plan arranged entirely by 
the parents. Neither the Germans, Russians, English, 
nor any other nation, sends its wives and mothers 
roaming about the continent for a year at a time with- 











out their lords and masters; while the number of 
American women away from their legal homes are 
beyond counting, since they have run up into the 
thousands. The queer thing is that these women 
have not separated from and have not ceased to be 
good friends with their husbands, and they bewilder 
the foreign studentof American manners half to 
death by treating the situation as if it was the most 
natural thing in the world. Often the plea is that 
the long absence is for the purpose of having the 
children learn the languages, but German and French 
governesses can be had in America for the same that 
their services command in Dresden or Paris; the 
Russians, who speak perfectly all the European lan- 
guages, as arule, learn them all athome. Certainly 
the languages are learned at a dearer price, when it 
comes to separating the family, closing the home and 
teaching the children tongues that they never have 
the chance to use after they return, unless they are 
girls who manage to shine in the diplomatic circles at 
Washington. Mexico is our only foreign neighbor 
whose language would be of advantage to the prac- 
tical business life of an average young American; but 
did anyone ever hear of mothers going in any number 
to Mexico, or even to Spain, to have the children learn 
that tongue? 

One clever woman here, who was asked what she 
was going off to Europe for and leave her husband 
to play the eligible to all the pretty girls, answered: 
That’s just what I am going for, to give him a chance 
to have a good time. Why, he’s been getting younger 
ever since I said I was going. I don’t know what 
would happen to him if I changed my mind now and 
stayed.”—Washington Cor. St. Lowis Globe-Democrat. 


Tobacco Culture in Washington Territory. 


Tobacco has been raised in Chehalis County for the 
past ten years. To be sure the acreage has been 
limited and confined to the immediate use of the pro- 
ducer, yet it has been demonstrated by our farmers, 


‘year after year, that the best of tobacco can be pro- 


duced in this valley. All that is needed to stimulate 
the industry is a means of getting the product to 
market. When the time comes that a railroad pene- 
trates this valley and*seeks the waters of Gray’s Har- 
bor, the eyes of many scoffers will be opened to the 
capabilities of this county, and the grand natural in- 
dustries possessed, not the least of which will be the 
splendid harbor. Where, in all Washington Terri- 
tory, is fatter and finer cattle raised? From what 
section does the Sound get its butter? In which part 
of the Territory does the largest and best vegetables 
grow? And can any part of this Territory beat Che- 
halis in quality as well as quantity of wheat and 
oats? What section beats Gray’s Harbor in lumber, 
and produces the clearest and best lumber? An at- 
tempt to answer these conundrums or a moment’s re- 
flection will convince the most skeptical that the Che- 
halis Valley and tributaries is the richest, naturally, 
of any portion of the Northwest coast, and offers the 
best advantages to the capitalist and man of business 
as well as to the practical farmer of some means. All 
that we ask is an inspection of our goods,—Monte- 
sano Vidette. 


Dakota for Permanent Homes. 


The best evidence in favor of North Dakota as a 
permanent home for those who really desire a home 
is contained in the statements of men who have tried 


it. We occasionally meet an individual who came 
here inflated with the idea that money grew upon the 
trees, and that it was only necessary to shake the 
bush and the golden eagles would come rattling down. 
The Great Designer never intended that riches should 
be acquired in that way, and the man who has _ per- 
mitted his imagination to picture such a scene should 
not come to North Dakota. Riches are acquired in 
the good old-fashioned way. You must go through 
the thorns and brambles to reach the open land. 
You must swim the river to get to the other shore. 
Your dearly-bought experience in the sterile East or 
the miasmatic South is the best capital that you can 
bring to North Dakota. Here you may practice in- 
dustry and economy if you would get wealth. The 
field for the exercise of these pre-requisites is large 
and the ground is ready for cultivation. 

As we have stated, the evidence of those who have 
tried itis the best. Ask the North Dakotan this 
question, where cou'd you go to better yourself? and 
he will answer I don’t know: I am better off and 
more healthy here than I was back East. All the ad- 
vantages of schools and churches are here, and if I 
were to leave this country to-morrow I don’t know 
of any place where I could better my condition. 

This is the verdict of nine-tenths of the men who 
have been here long enough to speak intelligently on 
the subject. It is a better recommendation for 
North Dakota than all the ‘‘spread-eagle” or ‘‘boom” 
eloquence that can be printed or spoken.—Devil’s 
Lake (Dak.) Inter-Ocean. 
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OVER THE DULUTH & MANI- 
TOBA RAILROAD. 


| é The Duluth & Manitoba Road 
was completed from Winnipeg Junction, on the 
main line of the Northern Pacific, 227 miles west 
of Duluth, to Grand Forks, Dakota, on January 5th, 
and the special ear of THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
went into Grand Forks that day on the first train 
other than those run for construction purposes that 
passed over the section of the road west of Red Lake 
Falls. The track layers were spiking the rails on 
the last hundred yards of track when the train ar- 
rived and the carpenters were at work shingling the 
new station building, although the mercury stood at 
twenty-five degrees below zero at noon. The ener- 
getic chief engineer, Mr. E. G. Bailey, had agreed to 
have the rails all down by the fifth and kept his prom- 
ise by laying nearly two miles a day for several days 
in the coldest weather of mid-winter. At the end of 
the track, which is in East Grand Forks, on the east 
side of the Red River, about a hundred citizens were 
assembled waiting the arrival of the first train, 
among them being the Mayor, the members of the 
City Council, the officers of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the editors and many other leading business 
men. There were speeches and a banquet at the 
Ingalls House to celebrate the event. 

The Duluth & Manitoba is an enterprise which was 
projected four years ago by Mr. J. B. Holmes, its 
president, but did not obtain the necessary financial 
backing until last spring, when several of the largest 
stockholders in the Northern Pacific Company took 
hold of it; whereupon work was begun very quietly 
and expeditiously, laborers and construction mate- 
rials being on the ground before the people of the 
region the line traverses knew that anything was go- 
ing to be done. The first objective point was Red 
Lake Falls, sixty-nine miles due north of Winnipeg 
Junction, which was reached by the track on Novem- 
ber 13th. From that place the road turned sharply 
to the West, making a right angle, and running 
straight across the Red River Valley to Grand Forks, 
a further distance of thirty-six miles. If it should 
stop atits present terminns it will be a well-paying 
road, running, as it does, through one of the most 
productive wheat districts in Minnesota and reaching 
the third city in population in Dakota; but it will 
probably throw out two or three lines from Grand 
Forks and find plenty of additional supportipg coun- 
try now unoccupied in the Red River Valley and the 
rich prairie country further west and north. 

This new line invades country heretofore exclus- 
ively tributary to the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Mani- 
toba system, running about fifteen miles from one of 
the Manitoba main lines until it turns west and 
about twelve miles from the Crookston branch of 
that system most of the way from Red Lake Falls to 
Grand Forks. The Manitoba, to reach Duluth, makes 
a long bend to the south as far as Saint Cloud, and 
this fact brings Red Lake Falls on the new road 
about 100 miles nearer Duluth than any towns on 
the Manitoba systemin the same latitude. Grand 
Forks gains in distance to the great wheat port at 
the head of Lake Superior 58 miles over the old 
route. Now that the strong tendency of the grain 
movement in all the Northwest is to Duluth this is a 
very important advantage. The saving in distance, 
together with the competition in elevator service 
which has been wisely allowed on the new line, is 
giving farmers at Red Lake Falls and at the smaller 
stations on the Duluth & Manitoba two or three cents 
per bushel more for their grain than is paid on the 
Manitoba road west of them. 

THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE car was sidetracked 
at Winnipeg Junction before daylight un one of the 
coldest mornings in January. This junction is be- 
tween Lake Park and Hawley, both old established 
towns. Itis a pity that one or the other of them 
could not have been given the advantage of being the 
point of divergence of the new line. At the junction 
there is nothing but the station and other buildings 
required tor railway uses. Soon after day dawned, 
Manager of Transportation Hall, in a fur coat and 
with a thickly-frosted beard, came into the car with 












cordial offers of service, and at nine we were at- 
tached to the train on the new road and moving 
northward, across the snowy prairies. The snow- 
fall in this part of Minnesota is net heavy and the 
brown grasses thrust their tops through the white 
covering. At Ulen, the first station, there are al- 
ready many signs of the new life stimulated by the 
new railroad. A grain elevator and two stores have 
already been established. This is thirteen miles 
from the junction. At Twin Valley, (twenty-five 


miles) are also the beginnings of a smart country 


town, in two elevators, two stores and a number of 
dwellings, all built too late in the fall to be painted 
before winter set in. The station agent told me he 
had shipped 102,000 bushels of wheat from this and 
the next station during the month of November. 
Norman (tlfirty-four miles) has three elevators. Far- 
mers who had come to the station with loads of wheat 
on sleds said the crop of last year was the best they 
ever had. They all praised the fertility of the coun- 
try. 

Between Twin Va!ley and Norman the timber belt 
which lies east of the great prairies of Northern Min- 
nesota thrusts an arm out and for a few miles the 
road runs through a broken and wooded country. 
Then it comes out into the prairie again and at the 
station of Fertile has drawn to itself a village of three 
or four years growth, which finding that the locomo- 
tive would not come to it wisely determined to go to 
the locomotive. Fertile (forty-five miles from the 
junction) boasts of thirty-three buildings erected or 
moved to the place last fall. The principal merchant 
said that he carried a ten thousand dollar stock of 
goods and that trade was brisk. ‘There is no better 
wheat country in the world than this,’ he added. He 
asked THE NortHwest to say that there is a good 
opening for a doctor in Fertile. Good openings for 
doctors are hard to find, even in the growing West, 
so large is the annual crop turned out by the med- 
ical colleges. ‘Tilden, the next station, (fifty-seven 
miles), is as yet only a side track. 


RED LAKE FALLS. 


Red Lake Falls, (sixty-nine miles) has already 
1,200 people, although the railroad first reached it in 
November last. It has remarkable advantages for be- 
coming alarge town. Its situation-is unique and 
picturesque. The Clearwater and Red Lake rivers, 
each running through a narrow, wooded valley nearly 
a hundred feet below the general level of the prairies, 
unite their waters here and leaping down over nu- 
merous rapids to reach the great level plain of the 
Red River Valley, form thirteen distinct water pow- 
ers within a distance of two miles from the center of 
the town. Between the rivers and just above their 
meeting point is along V shaped promontory, level 
on its summit and fringed with a belt of woods, and 
here the village first began its growth four years ago. 
It has since descended into the valley of the Clear- 
water, climbed the opposite slope and begun to spread 
out on the open prairie towards the new railroad sta- 
tion, which is about half a mile from the business 
center in the valley and three quarters from the older 
business centeron the plateau. On the further side, 
in the valley of the Red Lake River, stands a large 
flouring mill. This and asaw-mill on the Clearwater 
are the present manufacturing enterprises. The fact 
that so good a start for a town was made when the 
nearest important railway shipping point was at 
Crookston, twenty-fonr miles distant, shows that 
Red Lake Falls is a natural business point and justi- 
fies the hopes of its citizens for a large and immedi- 
ate growth, now that a direct railway communication 
has been opened to Duluth and to Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. 

The special advantages for the development of an 
importaut town at this place are, first, its central po- 
sition for the trade of thirteen townships of first-class 
wheat land, already pretty well settled for a new 
country and soon to be densely populated; second. 
the numerous and easily managed water-powers; 
third, the large body of white pine on the neighbor- 
ing Red Lake Indian reservation soon to be opened 
to lumbering operations by the operation of the treaty 
already made with the Indians for their removal to 
the White Earth reservation; fourth, the belt of hard 
wood timber intervening between the prairies and 
the pine district; fifth, the advantages for transporta- 
tion afforded by the new railroad; sixth, the fact that 
the interests of the town are pushed by men of enter- 
prise and resources. To these might be added the 
natural beauty of the locality and its surroundings 
where the sunny and fertile prairies contrast with 
the deep gorges through which the rivers run and 
with the heavy forest growth that fills the narrow val- 
leys and climbs the slopes of the hills. There are 
many charming sites for residences along the bluffs 
that command attractive views of the deep defiles 
where the rivers meet and of broad stretches of wheat 
farms. 

In Red Lake Falls there are a number of people 
whose careers in connection with the development 
of the town deserve mention and commendation. 
Among the older citizens Mr. J. T. Knight is promin- 









































































ent for his large landed interests and his steady faith 
in the future of the place. He was formerly con- 
nected with the old Duluth & Winnipeg Railroad 
project, now for several years moribund, and in the 
interests of that enterprise he made five journeys 
through the wilderness between Duluth and the 
prairies of the Red River Valley. While in this ad- 
venturous work of looking up feasible routes for the 
new road he was strongly impressed with the beauty 
and natural advantages of the present site of Red 
Lake Falls and managed to purchase about 500 acres 
of land, much of which is now included in the pres- 
ent town site. He settled on his domain and has ever 
since been active in the efforts to secure a railroad 
and bring the town into prominence. Mr. Kretch- 
mar, the owner of the large mill, put up the first bus- 
iness block and is regarded as the father of the old 
town on the plateau between the two rivers. The 
jealousy that first arose between this part of the place 
and that in the valley and on the neighboring prai- 
rie is now fast giving away to the conviction that the 
future large town will need all the ground they both 
now occupy and a good deal more besides. The first 
settler was old Pierre Bottineau, a French Canadian 
frontiersmen, who was among the pioneers of Minne- 
apolis and kept well out on the confines of advanc- 
ing civilization as long as he lived. His fame is per- 
petuated in the name of Bottineau County, Dakota. 
Of the new growth and prospects of Red Lake Falls 
J. B. Holmes, President of the Duluth & Manitoba 
Railroad, may fairly be named asthe author. He it 
was who four years ago planned the railroad which 
is the basis of its new prosperity, and when what 
in 1882 appeared to be the certainty of its immediate 
construction was followed by disappointment and ap- 
parent defeat he never gave up urging the project 
upon capitalists and railroad men until he succeeded 
in enlisting the capital for its construction. O. M. 
Holmes, a sonof J. B. Holmes, is the editor of the 
Red Lake Falls Gazette, which he founded four years 
ago and has successfully carried through the long pe- 
riod of waiting and discouragement. He is about to 
buy a new plant for his establishment and can now 
count with certainty on rapidly building upa good 
newspaper property. His brother, J. F. Holmes is 
engaged in the real estate business. 

The town has a bank and will have another in the 
spring. There are two French Catholic churches, 
one Episcopal church and one Congregational church. 
The two small hotels are not adequate to the needs of 
the travelling public and a large one of brick is to be 
erected this year. Real estate is sold low to parties 
who buy for immediate improvement, but those who 
want to hold lots for speculation are not particularly 
encouraged by the prices. There are excellent open- 
ings in many lines of business. A brick yard would 
pay at once. A factory for making building paper 
would find the location a good one. A big lumber 


‘mill will be established soon after the pine lands on 


the reservation are accessible. Trade is done at pres- 
ent in small stores for the most part, but larger es- 
tablishments must come with the growth of the town. 
Within two years there will be 3,000 people in Red 
Lake Falls and that population makes a very sub- 
stantial and prosperous business center ina new 
country. 
FROM RED LAKE FALLS TO GRAND FORKS. 


After leaving Red Lake Falls the railroad descends 
into the valley of the Red Lake River and climbs up 
to the level of the prairie by a grade of fifty feet to 
the mile. The land is covered with brush for three 
or four miles from the river. These brush tracts 
make good farms when cleared, but it is said that 
hard wheat sown upon them degenerates into soft 
white wheat. Aftér the brush and light timber comes 
the open, level prairie of the Red River Valley. 
The distance from the Falls to the Forks is thirty-six 
miles. Several bonanza farms are traversed by the 
new track, the largest of them being the Keystone, 
in which Springer Harbaugh, of St. Paul, is a heavy 
stockholder. Ithad 8,000 acres in wheat last year. 
The St. Hilaire branch of the Manifoba is crossed 
eleven miles from the Falls and the main St. Vincent 
line of the same company about twelve miles further 
west. The new road leaves Crookston twelve miles 
to the south and the people of that town are moving 
in the matter of securing aconnection with it by grad- 
ing a branch to Tilden. This will probably be done 
next summer. Crookston is going to be hurt by Red 
Lake Falls, because it has hitherto drawn trade from 
all the country for which the new town is becoming 
the business center. The construction of the last 
thirty-nine miles of the road in the winter season and 
the rapid laying of track at extreme low temperatures 
are notable exploits worthy of a place in the annals 
of railway building. 





ee 

The Butte Inter Mountain says that the Drum 
Lummon produced upwards of $200,000 last month, 
with 120 stamps in operation. It isa great output, and 
at present is beaten in Montana only by the Anaconda 
at Butte. Next month however, the Granite Moun- 
tain, at Philipsburg will makea bid for seeond place. 
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1886 ! THE most successful and prosperous 
* year in REAL ESTATE, BUILDING 
transactions, and volumes of MERCANTILE busi- 


ness, in the HISTORY OF MINNEAPOLIS. 
Enormous sums of money have been expended in 


grading and paving streets, while millions have been 
invested in business blocks and other magnificent 
buildings of the most modern and artistic designs. 
Real estate is advancing, and why? Because of the 
marvelous growth of her population, her great demand 
for homes and continual inquiry for business and 
manufacturing sites.) MY REAL ESTATE TRAN- 
SACTIONS ALONE this year aggregate over a MIL- 
LION AND A HALF, and will reach over TWO 
MILLION OF DOLLARS before JANUARY, 1887. 
Early last spring, I purchased and platted Swan’s 1st 
addition to Minneapolis, situated on 11th Avenue 
South, and 31st Strees, and built five residence there- 
on; every lot has long since been sold, and are now 
held by the purchasers at more than double the value. 
After disposing of my 1st addition, it occurred to 
me that the better class of purchasers were all going 
in that direction; happy thought! I saw at once 
the need of 1st-class SUBURBAN HOME PROP- 
ERTY, the result of which has been, FIRST: The 
purchase of SWAN’S 2nd ‘ADDITION, a beautiful 
tract of 40 acres, fronting on NICOLLET and 
PLEASANT AVENUES. This splendid property 
Was platted eight weeks ago in 208 lots. I at once 
made contracts for several handsome homes, two of 
Which were sold before completion for $6,500 each, 








and at this writing there are but 42 lots out of the 
208 remaining unsold. SECOND: Adjoining this 
property, fronting on NICOLLET and THIRD 
AVENUES is the TURNER AND WARNOCK 
ADDITION, of 224 lots; and THIRD: The BEL- 
MONT PARK ADDITION of 88 lots, fronting on 
CHICAGO and PORTLAND AVENUES, with 
Park Avenue running through. These lots are 
located on the MAIN AVENUES OF THE CITY 
and are my choice over all other properties, and se- 
cured by me after long and tedious negotiations. 
These three additions being virtually one large tract 
under my ownership and control, I intend to make 
the property second to none for lovely SUBURBAN 
HOMES and ELEGANT RESIDENCES. The 
lots are LARGE, HIGH and DRY, BEST of WA- 
TER, and none other than FIRTS-CLASS IM- 
PROVEMENTS will be allowed. They are delight- 
fully situated, convenient to LAKES, MINNEHA- 
HA FALLS and PROPOSED STATE PARK, ad- 
joining the beautiful WASHBURN HOME, and 
connecting with the PICTURESQUE BOULE- 
VARD DRIVES OF THE LAKE HARRIETT and 
Minnehaha system, which, when lined on either side 
with luxuriant shade trees, will be at once attractive 
and the most popular driving streets of the city. 
The NEW MOTOR LINE will run through this 
property—the line to be built and equipped with the 
LATEST APPLIANCES, with a view to COM- 
FORT of PASSENGERS and RAPID TRANSIT; 





FARE, 5 CENTS, while a carriage drive of 20 
minutes, will bring you to the Post-office. INVEST 
YOUR MONEY IN THESE LOTS AND IT 
WILL DOUBLE IN A YEAR. 
now out for several fine houses and plans are matur- 
ing for others to cost from $8,000 to $12,00 each, with 
two and three acres each for lawns. If you wanta 
house in a first-class neighborhood, with delightful 
surroundings, and rapid transit, at small cost, pur- 
chase either in SWAN’S 2nd, TURNER & WAR- 
NOCK’S or BELMONT PARK ADDITION to 
Minneapolis. I will make prices low for cash; reas- 


Contracts are 


onable terms to all; small payment down, balance 
on time to suit. 
x. J. SWAN. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska and Kansas farm or 
wild lands, pine lands, or Minneapolis property. 
Lots! Lots! Do you want lots there is money in? 
Lots! Lots! Do you want lots to build on? 
Acres! Acres! Do you want acres for platting ? 
Farm Lands! Do you want to buy or sell a farm ? 
Merchandise! Have you a nice clean stock of 
Merchandise to offer? If so, I have a long list of 
properties to offer in exchange, and it will be money 
in your pocket to write or see me in person, 
ROOMS, 8 and 9 LOAN & TRUST BUILDING, 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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St. Paul Advertisements, 





‘REAL ESTATE, 


CITY PROPERTY A SPECIALTY. 


MONEY TO LOAN. 


E.S. NORTON, 


National German American Bank Building, 
Ofroperty for Non-residents, =©6SsS)T PAUL, MINN, 


Property for Non-residents. 











ROGERS, WILLIS & 00, 


Robert Street, bet. Third and Fourth Streets, 
sT. PAUL. 


ENGINES, BOILERS AND STEAM PUMPS 


Hand Pumps, Iron and Wood Pipe, 
And Fittings for Steam, Gas and Water. 


H. P. RUGG & CO., 


ST. PAUL: 318 Sibley Street. 


RUGG, FULLER & CO., 


Pumps, Pipe, Mill and Rail- 
way Supplies. 











J. H. SANDERS, F, A. HEaTH H. D. MatTuews, 
President. Vice President. Sec’y and ‘Treas. 


{HE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO., 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


Foreign and American Cements, 
Lime, Plaster, Hair, Fire Brick, Clay, Tile, &c., &c, 
Car Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 

WAREHOUSE, Nos. 71 AND 72 LowER LEVEE, 
Orvice, 170 East THIRD STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


NOYES BROS’ & CUTLER, 





IMPORTERS 


—AND— 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 
ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Etc. 


The Best Goods in the Market. 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
871 and 378 Sibley 8t., 8. Paul, Minn. 





AGER & CO., 
2 


REAL ESTATE, 


National German American Bank Building, 


ST.PAUL. - - - - MINN, 





A. ALLEN, 


all Modern Improvements. 


Mor 


— =iors 
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One of the Largest Hotels in the State. Steam Elevators and 


MERCHANTS HOTEL, 
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ST. PAUL, im 


Proprietor. 


Ley] 


Depot and Steamboat Landing. 


Special Rates to Excursion Parties. One Block from Union 


- MININ. 





Minnesota Type Foundry Co., 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Printers’ Supplies! 
ELECTROTYPERS and STEREOTYPERS. 





ESTABLISHED 1860. 


BOHN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 


WINONA, MINN. 
Branch Office and Cor. Sixth and Waucouta Stz., 
Warehouse, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ST. PAUL FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


20 YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL UNDERWRITING. 


INSURES AGAINST 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, HAIL and TORNADOES, 
and INLAND NAVIGATION. 


CASH ASSETS JAN. I, 1886, $1,261,829.33. 


G. B. GILBERT, VS. TIMBERLAKE, 
Secretary, Treasurer, 





0. H. BIGELOW, 
President. 





P. H. KELLY MERCANTILE 00., 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & OO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 


TEAS AND COFFEES, 


Established 1854, 
April, '83—cu. 


Sr. Pavun, Mmxn. 











To introduce them, ill GIV 
BIG OFFER. AWAY ‘1,000 Self-opérating Waching 


ea If ro apy one send us your name, P. 
. and express office at once. 
23 Dey Bt N - THE NATIONAL CO., 


E WANT YOU! 22 ccnergetic man 


piofitable employment to represent us in every 
county. § 'Yy $75 per month and expenses, or a 
commission on sales if preferred. Goods staple. 
Every one buys. Outfit and particulars Free. 
STANDARD SILVERWARE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 








GRISWOLD & CO., 
Private Detectives! 


Room 7, No 9 Washington Ave. N., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


All business receives our personal attention. 
ll transaction strictly confidential. 
tore and private work specialties. 





Established 1856. 
G. A. MARINER & CO., 
81 SOUTH CLARK ST., Top Floor, CETIC AGO, 
ASSAYERS & ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS. 


ASSAYS and ANALYSES of all KINDS, 
including ORES, COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS, 
FOODS, WATERS, Etc. 


Samples by mail or express will receive prompt and 
careful attention. WRITE FOR TERMS. 


The Daily Ralway and Hotel News 


Owns the exclusive right to distribution on all Short 
Line Trains, and general distribution on all 
Trains entering the cities of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 


It Reaches Six Thousand Readers Daily! 


The remarkable success of this paper has been phe 
nomenal. 
Advertising rates made known on application. Send 


for sample copy. ; 
D. E. ROSELLE, Publisher. 
Sr. PAUL—135 E. Sixth St., Hotel Ryan. 
MINNEAPOLIS—259 First Ave. S., _ 
(Harrison & Smith Building.) 


I CURE FITS! 


When I ~ cure I do not mean merely to stop them for 
a time and then have them return again, I mean a radi 
cure. Ihave made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY, oF 
FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant DY 
remedy to cure the worst cases. Because others have 
failed is no reason for not now receiving a cure. Send 
once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of my infallible 
remedy. Give Express and Post-office. It costs you 
nothing for a trial, and I will cure you. 

daress Dr. H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St., New York- 
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aw m. Sellers & Co. Incorporated, 
3 F[NGINEERS AND JL AGHINISTS &) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Improved Machine Tools For Working Iron and Steel. 
Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, etc., for Transmitting Power. 
improved Self-Adjusting Injector of 1876, 


Started, Stopped and Regulated as to Capacity by one Lever. 


-#FIXED NOZZLE AUTOMATIC INJECTOR OF 1886,* 


Either a lifter or non-lifter; no extra valves or fittings required; tubes can be removed without dis- 
turbing pipe connections; is perfectly automatic in its action; requires no 
especial manipulation to operate it. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and prices furnished_on’application. 


BETHLEHEM ORERAR, ADAMS & CO., 


STEEL RAILS| aiway supplies 
GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 
74 WALL STREET, 


JESSOPS ENGLISH STEEL, 














And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal 
IRON WIRE ROPE 


For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. 
ii AND 13 PIFTH AVE., CHICAGO. ILL. 


Wo. 








THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 16° BELOW ZERO. 


No ogy in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
of the year. ves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its eee use upon a majority of the leading railroads has 


Jemonstrated. 
SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT, 


—_E— GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), 


OHAS, MILLER, Pres't and Gen’l Manager. FRANKLIN, PA. 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS. 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and 
Machinery Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, CHILLED FACED RAILROAD FROGS. 


OF VICE, 20 CARTER STREET, 


Works. Corner Carter and Collins Streets. Cleveland, O. 
FRANK J. HECKER, President. C. L. FREER, Secretary and Treasurer. 


PENINSULAR CAR COMPANY. 


NEW WORKS AND FOUNDRY. MODERN TOOLS AND MACHINERY. 
FREIGHT CARS OF ALL CLASSES. CAR WHEELS AND CASTINGS. 


CAPACITY, THIRTY CARS PER DAY. 


DHTHROIT, MICHIGAN. 


$100 A WEEK. | CONSUMPTION. 


Ladies or gentlemen desiring pleasant, profitable em- 
Ployment write at once. We want you to handle an article 
I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of ~ 4 


of domestic use t mmends itself to every one at 
standing have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my fait 
in its efficacy that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE 

















Geeta hat reco 

xe t. STAPLE AS FLOUR. Sells like hot cakes. Profits 

t percent. Families wishing to practice economy should 
or their own benefit write for a Used every 
y the year round in every 


? 


together with a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease, 
to any sufferer. Give express and P. 


ousehold. Price within 


receive O. address. Dr. 








reach o i 
FREE. all. Circulars free 


. Agents SAMPLE 
Address DOMESTIC M’F’G CO., MARION, OHIO. 


T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St., N. Y. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 


Our Special Astoria Number (December, 1885)—Asto- 
ria, Oregon, handsomely illustrated. 

Our Special Fargo Number (March, 1886—(Col. 
Lounsberry’s illustrated article on Fargo, Dakota. 

Our Special St. Paul Number (April, 1886)—Seventy 
pictures of St. Paul; numerous articles by busi- 
ness men of the city. 

Our Special Seattle Number (May, 1886)—Seattle, , 
Washington Territory. Profusely illustrated. 
Desctiptive article of Hon. Beriah Brown. 

Our Special Helena Number (July, 1886)—Helena, 
Montana. Profusely illustrated. Descriptive 
articles by Cornelius Hedges, ‘“‘E. V. S.,” H. L. 
Jackson and J. 8. Dickerson. 

Our Special Number on Billings, Montana (August, 
1886)—with numerous illustratsons. Contains 
also illustrated articles on Livingston, Townsend 
and Deer Lodge. 

Our Special Washington Territory Number (Septem- 
ber, 1886)—with over forty illustrations of towns 
and scenery. The journey of the Editor and 
Artist through the Big Bend Country and the 
Tour of the Northwest on Wheels to all the towns 
in the Territory accessible by rail are described 
and pictured. : 

Our Special Dakota Number (October, 1886)—Discrib- 
ing the journey of the Editor and Artist through 
the James River and Sheyenne Valleys. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Also contains special illus- 
trated article on the City of Fergus Falls, 
Minnesota, by H. C. Leonard. 

Our Special West St. Paul Number (November, 1886) 
—The new St. Paul Union Stock Yards and the 
West Side illustrated. 

Our Special Number on Grand Forks, Dakota (Decem- 
ber. 1886), with numerous illustrations and a 
descriptive article by the Secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of that city. 

Our Special Winter Carnival Number (January, 1887), 
Winter Sports and Winter Life in Minnesota. 
Fifty engravings and handsome lithograph of Ice 
Palace. 

Our Special Portland Number (November, 1885), and 
our Special Duluth Number (June, 1886), are 
now out of print. 

Either of the above numbers mailed on receipt of 

15 cents. Send postage stamps. Address: 

THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


DO THE FARMERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Want the Protective Tariff? 


This question is asked by The N. Y. TRIBUNE 


with a view to obtain answers thereto from as large a 
number of farmers of the United States as possible. 
bune believes the farmers favor protection. 
If they are not, it will print the facts just as they are, 
but it believes they are. Farmers are invited to sub- 
scribe for The Tribune dg nt $1.00 a year; Semi- 
Weekly, $2.00), and answer the following questions: 

1. What has been the general result under Protection, 
in your existence, with reference to the value of your 
farm, the cost of tools, etc., the — profits of your 
business, and the opportunities of your children, as com- 
pared with free-trade times? 

2. What has been the effects on wool-growing of the 
reduction of the tariff of 1883? 

3. Do you favor a maintenance of a Protective tariff 
on American industry at large? If not, why? 

4. Doyou favor a maintenance of a Protective tariff on 
American agriculture? : 

5. Upon what specific articles of manufacturing pro- 
duction, if any, do you want the Protection either raised 
or lowered? 

6. Upon what specific articles of agricultural produc- 
tion, if any, do you want the protection either raised or 
lowered? THE TRIBUNE, NEw YorK. 


OHIO COAL COMPANY, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


HARD AND SOFT COAL! 


WITH DOCKS OF 200,000 CAPACITY 


At Duluth, being the largest and best equipped docks on 
Lake Superior. Sole agents in the Northwest of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company’s celebrated 
“Pittston Coal,’’ and Hudson Canal Co. and Lack- 
awana & Delaware Coal. 


General Office, 323 Jackson St., St. Paul. 


Correspondence solicited. Address 
J. E. MCWILLIAMS, Gen’! Mg’r. 














The Livingston Enterprise truly says, ‘‘a doctor 
will consume five minutes in writing a prescription; 
the patient will pay $1, $5, or $10. The lawyer will 
write ten or a dozen lines of advice and get $5, $10, or 
$20 from his client. While the editor writes a half- 
column puff for a man, pays fifty cents or a dollar 
for putting it in type, prints it on several dollars 
worth of paper; sends it to several thousand people, 
and then surprises the puffed man if he makes any 
charges, 
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ST. ANTHONY PARK 


(ADDITION TO ST. PAUL,) 


On St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway 
Short Line and Northern Pacific Railroad. 





3 1-2 Miles from Union Depot, MINNEAPOLIS. 
6 1-2 Miles from Union Depot, ST. PAUL. 





BEAUTIFUL WOODED CROUNDS, CRADED 
STREETS, RESERVATIONS FOR PUBLIC 
PARKS, TWO RAILROAD STATIONS, 
AND A GRADED PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


Combine to make this the most desirable residence section in 
the inter-urban district. Lots sold on favorable terms. For 
plats and further particulars call on or address 


Caas. EL. PRATT, 
Minn. Loan & Trust Co.’s Building, MINNEAPOLIS, Or 


GEORGE H. McCAMMON, 
317 Jackson Street, 


St. Paul, - - 


-——(QR TO-—— 


F. W. PICKARD, at St. Anthony Park. 


BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested and in- 
dorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your Grocer ought to 
Ask him for it. 


Minn., 








have it on sale, 


D. 8S. WILTBSRGER, Prop., 


233 N. Second St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HP. WELLS, 


JAMESTOWN, D.T., 


Trustee of LaMoure Town 
Site Syndicate. 


The town of LaMoure 
on the James River isa 
rustling town for busi- 
ness—is the commercial 
center of the county and 
the county-seat; is con- 
nected south by the N. 
W. R. R. and east and 
west by the N. P. R. R., 
thus possessing great 
business advantages and 
still good openings for 
other business. 


Investors and settlers 
are invited to corre- 
spond with the subscrib- 
eras to lands, town prop- 
erty, business chances, 
etc., ete. 


Corbett, Failing & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, ron and Steel, 


AGENTS FOR 
Dupont’s Gunpowder, 


81 and 83 Front Street. 


PORTLAND, - OREGON. 











MINNEAPOLIS and ST. LOUIS 


RATLIWAWT 


AND THE FAMOUS 


Albert Lea Route. 


TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


From ST. PAUL anp MINNEAPOLIS 


TO CHICAGO 


Wrrnovur CHANGE, CONNECTING WITH THE FAS. 
T S oF ALL LINES FOR THE 


EAST AND SOUTHEAST! 


The DIRECT and ONLY LINE running THROUGH CARS 
between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Vua ALBERT LEA anp FORT DODGE. 














Solid Through Trains Between 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND $T. LOUIS, 


And the Principal Cities of the Mississipr1 VaLLEy, 
connecting in Union Depot for all points 
SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 


MANY HOURS SAVED, and the ONLY LINE running TWO 
TRAINS DAILY to KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, and 
ATCHINSON, making connections with the Union Pactric, 
and Atcuison, Topeka & Sanre Fx Raliways. 





G2" Close Connections made in Union Depot with all trains 
of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba ; Northern Pacific ; 
St. Paul & Duluth Railways, from and to all points NORTH 
and NORTHWEST. 


REMEMBER | The Trains of the MINNEAPOLIS & ST. 

LOUIS RAILWAY are com; of Com- 
fortable Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Sleeping Ca: 
Horton Reclining Chair Cars, and our justly celebr: 
PALACE. DINING CARS. 








150 LBS. OF BAGGAGE CHECKED FREE. Fare always as 
Low as the Lowest! For Time Tables, Through Tickets, etc., 
call upon the nearest Ticket Agent or write to 


Ss. F. BOYD, 
Gen’! Ticket and Pass. Agt., Minneapolis, Minn. 


North Dakota! 


THE CREAM OF THE 


Great West. 


LAMOURE COUNTY, 
lying in the beautiful 
and fertile Valley of the 
James River, has the 
very best of farmin 
and ay 2 lands, whic 
can bought ata low 
price, or had for Home- 
steads or Tree Claims. 
Also lands to let fitted 
for crop. All near good 
towns and railroads. 





Investments made, se- 
curity bought, taxes 
paid, ete., for non-resi- 
dents. 


c. P. SMITH, 


Resident Manager, 
LAMowrg, D. T 


S,. Paul and Pac Coal and Iva Ct,, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND PIG IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal. 
General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 
A. PUGH, - - # £=General Manager. 














WARNER & HOUGH 
MACHINE CoO. 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
181 East Sixth Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Consulting Engineers & Contractor 
for Improved Steam Plants 


Specifications and Plans drawn and Estimates given 
for Power and Hydraulic Plants, (including Town 
Water Supply), complete or in part, guaranteeing 
specified required service and results. Improvements 
made in existing plants guaranteeing economy far in 
excess of first cost. Correspondence, stating require- 
ments, solicited on these subjects. 


DEALERS IN 


Iron and Wood-Working and Rail- 
way Tools and Machines, 


Special Steam and Hydraulic Appliances! 


Sanderson Bros’ Fine English Tool Steel and Wire 
Rope, McCaffrey & Bros.’ First Quality Files, 
Dodge Wood Pulleys, Underwood Ootton 
Leather Belt, etc., carried in 
Full Stock. 


{29 Send to us for Prices on any 
Machine wanted. 





WORES: 
South Park, West St. Paul. 


Equipped with the finest improved machinery and 
tools, manned by skilled workmen only, to ensure the 


carrying out of our motto: ‘‘Accurate work at 


reasonable charges.” 


STEAM FORGE. 


One of the most complete shops in the Northwest 
for doing all manner of forging. Carefnl attention 
given in this department to special forgings from 
drawingsor patterns, railway bridge and architectural 


work. F 
FOUNDRY. 


Castings, light or heavy, of any description. Spec- 
ialty, machine castings of fine finish from strong but 
easily worked metal. 


PATTERN ROOM. 


Patterns made from drawings or sketches submitted 
to us, of any desired article. 


MACHINE SHOP. 


Besides the manufacture of the “Hough Twist 
Drili Grinder,” and other special tools of our ow2 
for the general market, we have in place machinery 
planned to meet the requirements of economy of time 
and accuracy in executing any commission entrusted 
to us, for either new work or repairs. 

Reboring engine cylinders of any description oF 
size in their present position. Workmen and ma- 
chine for this purpose sent out to any part of the 
Northwest. ’Full description and approximate cost 
sent on application. 
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FRE 


Northern 


Maps. and descriptive publications in various languages sent 
free of charge to any address. 
For all information relative to the Northern Pacific coun- 








Pacific Railroad Company, 
LAND DEPARTMENT. 


The Land Department of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company at St. Paul, 





Minn., and at Portland, Oregon, employs Norwegian, Swedish and German agents, 
who meet intending settlers and give them all needed information and aassist- 


try, apply to or address, ance. 
CHAS. B. LAMBORN, OR P. B. GROAT, 
‘ Land Commissioner, General Emigration Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. : St. Paul, Minn. 
For Lands and Town | Lotsin . For Lands and Town Lots in 
MINNESOTA, DAKOTA AND MONTANA, WASHINCTON, ORECON AND IDAHO, 
EASTERN LAND DISTRICT, WESTERN LAND DISTRIOT, 
Apply to A. G. POSTLETHWAITE, Apply to PAUL SCHULZE, 


General Land Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
THE BEST HOMES FOR TEN MILLION PEOPLE IN 


Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Norther Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 


THE CREAT NORTHERN PACIFIC COUNTRY. 


FRE 


General Land Agent, Portland, Oregon. 





All along the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad and its branches Covernment lands lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands are offered 
by the United States Government to actual settiers under the Homestead, Pre-emption and Tree Culture Laws. These are the best and most productive 
lands ever offered for settlement. MORE THAN ONE HALF of all the public land t~ ken by private entry in the United States during the fiscal years of 1883 
and 1884 is located in States and Territories traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad. OVER 36 per cent of the number of all private entries made 
during the same period in the United States have been flied in Dakota. 


Northern Pacific Railroad Lands 


in Minnesota, and Dakota east of the Missouri River and within easy reach from established railroad stations on the line of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad and its branches are now being sold at lower prices than those asked by the Government for adjoining sections. 


Some of the Advantages of Buying Lands of the Railroad Company 


Are that settlement is not made a condition of purchase ; there is no delay in acquiring title to the lands purchased; and the preferred stock of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company is received at par in payment of principal and interest upon lands in Minnesota and Dakota EAST of the Missouri River. The Northern Pacific 
Railroad lands are sold on very easy terms to actual settlers under the 


TEN YBAR CREDIT PLAN. 


This applies to all agricultural lands in both the Eastern and the Western Land Districts. Under this plan settlers will be required within one year from the date 
of purchase to build upon the land they may select, and also to break and cultivate not less than ONE-TENTH of the land during each of the first three years. The 
terms of payment are, one-tenth cash; at the end of the first year interest on the unpaia balance only; at the end of each of the next nine years, one-tenth of the 
principal, together with 7 per cent interest. 


terms of paym 


The Agricultural Lands of the Company are also for sale on the 


FIVE YEAR CREDIT PLAN WITHOUT ANY REQUIREMENT AS TO SETTLEMENT. 


WISCONSIN, MINNESOTA, NORTH DAKOTA AND MONTANA.—For Lands in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota and Montana, on the five years’ plan, the 


ent are, one sixth cash; balance in five equal annual installments with 7 per cent interest. 


WASHINGTON, IDAHO AND OREGON.—For Lands in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, on the five years’ plan, the terms of payment are, one-fifth cash; at 
the end of the first year interest on the unpaid balance only; at the end of each of the next four years one-fifth of the principal, with 7 per cent interest. 
GRAZING LANDS in Dakota, Montana and Washington, in tracts of one section and over, are sold on ten years’ time, without requiring settlement. 
REBATES ON ALL LANDS IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA EAST OF THE MISSOURI RIVER. 


A rebate of $1 per acre will be made for the area broken and put under cultivation within the first two years after the sale. 


REBATES OF RAILROAD FARE 
A rebate of the full price of a ‘‘One Way Land Ticket’’ or one-half of the price of a ‘‘ Round Trip Land Explorers’ Ticket’’ may be applied in part payment 
for 160 acres or more of the company’s land in Minnesota and Dakota. 
‘Land Tickets’’ are issued only on orders from the laud department to land seekers and actual settlers, good for forty daysfrom date of purchase. These ‘land 


tickets’’ are good only as far west as Dickinson, Stark County, Dakota. The following special round trip rates have been made to the points named below: 
pry eee DAK., round trip rate from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Dulu ove ase 








MINNEWAUKAN (Devils Lake)...... 


th or Superior........ $14.00 | COOPERSTOWN 
edocseces 1.00 URE 
14.00 | MIL.; JR 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company owns desirable Lots and Blocks in m 








LA “0 








named Towns, which are for sale at reasonable prices. 


Towus in Eastern Land District, 


On Main Line N. P. R. R. 
WISCONSIN. 
Superio 


r. 
MINNESOTA. 
Brainerd, 


Frazee City, 
Audubon, 
Wadena, the Eastern terminus of the 
N.P., F.& B. H.R. R. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
On the N. P., F. & B. H. Branch. 
Wahpeton, 
Milnor, Western terminus of the N. P., 
F. & B. H. R. R. . 


On the F. & Southwestern Branch 
of the N. P. R. R. 


Sheldon, 
Buttzville, 
Lisbon, 


La Moure, Western terminus of the F. 





& 8. W. Branch of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad. 

On the Jamestown and Northern Branch 
of the N. P. R. R. 

Melville. 

Carrington, the junction of the Mouse 
River Branch of the J. & N. R. R. 
Sykeston, the Mouse River Branch com- 

pleted to this point. 

New Rockford, 

Edmunds, 

Minnewaukan, the terminus of the 
Jamestown and Northern Branch ot 
the Northern Pacific R. R., the Dev- 
ils Lake, and supply point for Turtle 


Mountain and Mouse River country. 
On the Main Line of the N. P. R: R. 


Mapleton, 
Casselton, 
Windsor, 


Bismarck, capital of Dakota and United 
States land offica. 





Mandan, 
Marmot, 
New Salem, 
Sims, 
Glenullen, 
Hebron, 
Richardton, 
Taylor, 


On the Main Line of the N. P. R. R. 
MONTANA. 

Glendive, 

Miles City, Taited States Land office. 

Hathaway, 

Forsyth 

Livingston, junction with the Yellow- 
stone National Park Branch of the 
N. P. R. R. . 

Bozeman, United States land offi 

Moreland, 

Gallat'n, 

Townsend, 








Helena, capital of Montana and United 
States land office. 

Garrison, junction of the Utah and 
Northern Railroad. 

Drummond, 

Missoula, 

Thompson’s Falls. 


Towns in Western Land District, 


IDAHO AND WASHINGTON 
Rathdrum, 
Trent, 
Spokane Falls, United States land office 
Cheney, 
Sprague, 
Harrison, 
Ritzville, 
Paha, 
North Yakima, 
Tacoma, the western terminus of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 


TERMS OF SALE FOR NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. TOWN LOTS. 


balance in three (3) equal payments, due four (4), eight (8), and twelve (12) months from date of sale, Interest on 
deferred payments at the rate of seven (7) per cent per annum. 


One-quarter cash on application ; 


A. ROEDELHEIMER, General Agent, Land and Passenger Departments, Columbus, “hi~ 


Rae 8 
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WHITE WOLF, THE GREAT INDIAN PHYSICIAN AND MEDI- 
CINE MAN OF THE BLACK-LEG TRIBE. 


“A seaman washed overboard,” exclaimed Mrs. Fangle, 
as she read a newspaper headline. But he, perhaps, was 
so dirty they hadn't water enough on the ship.” 





A poet sent to an editor a contribution entitled, “Why 
do I Live?” and the editor answered, “Because you send 
your contributions by mail instead of bringing them in 
person.” 





There was a young lady in Banesville who said to her 
lover: “Alas, Will, you come every night and you talk 
such a sight that the people all call yon my Gas Bill.— 
Detroit Free Presa. . 





AMBIGUOUS.—Smith (with effusion): “Hello, Brown, is 
that you? I heard you were drowned. Brown (with sad- 
ness): “No, itwas my brother.”’ Smith (thoughtlessly): 
“What a pity.”’"— Washington Critic. 










Our BoarRpInac Hovuse.—“Which is correct,’ asked 
Mrs. Coldtea, ‘“The biscuit are light or the biscuits are 
light?” “Neither,” replied the first floor front. “The 
biscuit are heavy is correct.—Chicago Rambler. 





Fair Customer—‘‘Have you the ‘Lady’s Companion?’ ” 

Clerk—“Eh.” 

“Tam going outin the country andI want a ‘Lady's 
Companion’ to take with me.” 

“You do, eh? Well what's the matter with me?” 


Uncle James,” said a city young lady, who was spend- 
ing a few days in the country, “is that chicken by the 
gate a Brahmin?” “No,” replied Uncle James, “he’s a 
Leghorn.” “Why, certainly to be sure. How stupid of 
me! I can see the horns on his legs.” 








WOULDN'T MARRY THE WHOLE FAMILY.—“ Young man,” 
said the stern parent to the applicant for his daughter's 
hand, “are you sure you can support a family?” I-I 
wasn’t m-making any calculations on that,” stammered 
the young man; “I only want the girl, you know.’’— 
Pittsburg Dispatch. 






A New Famity Morro.—The following is the latest 
from W. R. Travers, the wit of Wall Street: His wife was 
one day bringing ina motto in her hand which read: 
“God Bless Our Home.” “Let me put onein the other 
corner,” said Mr. Travers. “What isthe motto?” “I 
would like to have it read: ‘And D——n Our Cook.’”’— 
Atlanta Constitution. 











A Socrery INcIpENT.—Daughter: ‘Mamma, Mr. Blank 
proposed to me last night.” Mother: “Did you accept 
him, daughter?” Daughter: “Yes, mamma.” Mother: 








“Has he any money, daughter?’ Daughter: “Only $1,800 
a year,mamma.” Mother: “Well, daughter, handle him 
carefully tillspring; possibly you can pick up something 
better during the winter.” — Washington Critic. 





THOUGHT IT A CHESTNUT BELL.—The witching hour of 
2a.m. was approaching; they were sitting on the sofa 
and you couldn’t have slid a paper knife between them. 
“No, my love,” he said, “you are the first dear object of 
my affections. In all my life I have never loved any other 
girl but you.” Ting! ting! softly chimed the costly 
French clock upon the mantel. The lover started. “That 
is,” he exclaimed, nervously, “I never loved any other 
girl as tenderly as I do you, my darling.’’ But the clock 
had done its fatal work.—Cambridge Chronicle. 





NOTHING UNUSUAL.—Mrs. Patrician (to new girl): “I 
suppose, Bridget, you overheard my husband and I con- 
versing rather earnestly this morning?” ‘“Indade I did 
that, mum.” Mrs. P.: “I hope you did not consider that 
anything unusual was going on?” Bridget: “Niver a bit, 
mum. I wanst had a husband meself, mum, an’ nivera 
day passed that the neighbors didn’t belave that one or 
the other uv us would be kilt entoirely.”’—Tid-Bits. 





A recent young man of the genus dude stood in the 
theatre’s foyer watching a pretty actress singing a risque 
song. Turning toa seedy looking man at his side he 
said: 

“Clara is a darling isn’t she?” 

The seedy looking man didn’t say anything. 

“She’s better looking though, off the stage,”” continued 
the previous youth. 

“Do you know her?” interrogated the seedy one. 

“T should smile,’’ responded the youth with a smile that 
was a whole Boccacio’s Decameron in its significance. 

“What sort of a girl is she?” 

“Oh, she’s a lively one; likes her supper and a bottle of 
wine after the show. I'm pretty solid; would you like to 
be introduced?” 

“No, thank you; I know her slightly. 
band.” 

“Oh!!!” 


I’m her hus- 





HE WAS A PREFERRED CREDITOR.—“Mine frin,”’ said a 
Georgian merchant to a drummer who used to frolic with 
him, after the former had compromised all around at 
forty centson the dollar and gained a year to wind up 
the business, “I’m goin’ ter make of you—er—vot 
you call him—er—brevered creditor. How vos dot?” 
“Thanks, old fellow, thanks! I knew you wouldn’t go 
back on me. How are you going to arrange it?’ The 





merchant led him aside. “Vell,” said he, closing one eye, 
“T vant to tell you rite now dot nobody vas goin’ ter got 
er d—n cent outer dis pizness.” .“‘And you call this mak- 
ing me a preferred creditor.’”” The drummer’s eyes could 
have been knocked off witha stick. “Vy not? You 
know all aboud it now, but dem udder vellers von’t fine 
id out fur er year.—Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 
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THE COW BOY. 





Pilgrims, tenderfeet and greenhorns, your attention I 
would claim, 

For — one holy minute, if to you it’s all the same, 

For I know you’ve many notions about a cow boy’s life, 

In which mistakes, to say the least, are numerously rife. 

Now I can post you better, for ’tis many a weary year, 

Since first I slapped a hand upon the wily Texas steer. 

’Twas way down in Texas, near the territory line, 

Way back in the spring of eighteen-sixty-nine. 

The life it ain’t no — as the Eastern papers state, 

Nor is every second cow boy a Harvard uate. 

In many a stormy night, when the thunder overhead, 

Makes sufficient racket to resurrect the dead, 

I’ve circled round the herd on my wiry little steed, 

Waving whip and madly shouting, to check the mad 


stampede, 
When just a little gopher hole, or the crossing of his feet, 
And =e would hurl his rider, an awful death to 
mee 
For many a weary mile across the burning plain, 
Where fi was scarce, the only water stagnant pools of 


rain, 
I've held the saddle down beneath the burning sun, 
And when the night was come at length, our work was 


scarce begun. 
nenmes the night, by watch and watch, each must 
8 eep. 
is hours of toil, and scant the hours of needed 


er are 

sleep, 

Such are the cow boy’s duties upon the lonely trail, 
Where many a man has left his bones, to tell the fearful 


tale 
Of hardships passed, of dangers braved, ’till death at 
length should come, 
King Death, to whose harsh rule alone, the cow boy will 
succumb. . 
F. H. 8. 


—Miles City Journal. 
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$1,000 Reward 


for your labor, and more, can be earned ina short time 
if you at once write to Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, 
for information about work which you can do and live at 
home, whatever your locality, at a profit from %5 to 825 
and upwards daily. Some have make over $50 in a day. 
Allis new. Hallett & Co. will start you. Capital not re- 
quired. All ages. Both sexes. All particulars free. 
Those who are wise will write at once and learn for them- 
selves. Snug little fortunes await every worker. 
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CouNTRY GENTLEMAN JusT ARRIVED IN MINNEAPOLIS—“Dear me, how extravagant these city people are. Now 


I should think they would be satisfied with having their boots blacked on the outside.” 





